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BT  PROF.  J.  J.  MAFF.S 

Fertilizers  in  general— continued. — Some 
properties  are  common  to  all  manures, 
and  among  these  may  be  enumerated 
the  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  The 
atmosphere  is  at  al!  times  charged  with 
more  or  less  moisture,  hence  a  pitcher 
filled  with  ice-water  and  wiped  dry  on 
its  outside,  will  soon  he  found  to  he  cov. 
ered  with  drops  of  water,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  expression  is,  “that  the  pitcher 
sweats;”  this  water  is  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  condensed  upon  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pitcher ;  and  its  quantity  is 
so  considerable,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  surface  of  the  earth 
becomes  covered  with  dew  at  night  in 
summer,  and  with  white  frost  in  colder 
weather.  Leibig  has  shown  us,  that  the 
atmosphere  contains  many  gasses  use¬ 
ful  to  vegetation,  and  that  these  gasses 
are  brought  to  the  earth  by  dews  and 
rains,  in  combination  with  the  water — 
consequently  it  is  desirable  that  tiie  soil 
should  he  enabled  to  receive  both  mois¬ 
ture  and  gasses,  and  to  retain  them  for 
the  use  of  the  growing  plants.  This 


property  of  the  soil  depends  much  upo11 
the  fertilizers  used,  each  differing  it  its 
power  to  absorb  moisture.  The  follow¬ 
ing  results  are  given  dy  C.  W.  Johnson 
in  his  Essay  oil  Salt,  pp.  8, 10.  In  these 
experiments  the  animal  matters  were 
employed  without  any  admixture  of 
straw. 

1000  parts  of  horse-dung,  dried  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  100°,  absorbed  by  ex¬ 
posure  for  three  hours  to  air,  satu¬ 
rated  with  moisture  of  the  temper¬ 


ature  of  62°,  parts .  145 

1000  parts  of  cow-dung,  under  the  same 

circumstances,  absorbed .  130 

1000  parts  pig-dung.- . .  120 

1000  do  sheep-dung .  £1 

1000  do  pigeon-dung , .  50 

1000  do  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil. _ _ _ 14 

1000  do  of  fresh  tanner’s  hark ......  .  115 

1000  do  putritied  tanner's  bark .  145 

1000  do  refuse  marine  salt,  sold  as  ma¬ 
nure  . . . .  .. .  49j 

1000  do  soot . 36 

1000  do  burnt  clay .  29 

1000  do  coal  ashes .  14 

1000  do  lime .  11 

1000  do  sediment  from  salt  pans _  10 

1000  do  crushed  rock  salt .  10 

1000  do  gypsum . 9 

1000  do  chalk . . .  4 


The  same  author  further  remarks : 
“  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  some 
manures  act  as  stimulants  to  plants,  and 
excite  them  to  a  more  vigorous  growth; 
it  is  probable  that  the  saline  matters  of 
farm-yard  composts  operate  in  this  way, 
and  that  saltpetre  and  other  saline  fertil¬ 
izers  do  the  same.”  I  have  often  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  notice  the  increased  luxuriance 
and  productiveness  of  fruit  trees,  such  as 
cherries  ancl  pears,  by  an  application  of 
common  salt.  Priestly  made  similar  ob¬ 
servations.  “  To  try,”  he  says,  “  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  different  stimuli  on  t lie  roots  of 
plants,  I  put  into  phials  containing  14 
ounces  of  common  water,  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  common  salt,  from  1  grain  to  12, 
and  more.  In  all  those  that  contained 
more  than  12,  the  plants  died  immedi¬ 


ately  ;  but  in  that  phial  >be  plant  lived  a 
few  days,  and  the  rest  died  in  their  order- 
to  that  which  contained  three  grains  of' 
salt,  which  seemed  to  grow  as  well  ae 
the  plant  in  simple  water.  And  it  was 
remarkable,  that  not  only  the  plant,  but 
also  those  which  had  died,  seemed  to 
flourish  more  at  the  first,  than  those 
which  had  grown  in  simple  water;  and 
that  which  iiad  three  grains  of  salt,  and 
also  that  which  had  one  grain,  continue  d 
to  live  after  the  plant  in  simple  wat  r 
was  dead.  This,  too,  was  theopinion  of 
Darwin,  and  is  that  of  some  of  the  best 
modern  chemists.  ‘  It  seems,’  to  give 
the  words  of  Dr.  Thompson,  ‘pretty- 
plain,  that  the  vessels  of  plants  are  made 
to  contract  by  various  stimuli :  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Coulomb  and  Saussure  ren¬ 
der  this  probable,  and  an  observation  of 
Dr.  Smith  Barton  makes  it  next  to  cer¬ 
tain.  He  found  that  plants  growing  iq 
water  vegetated  with  much  greater  vig¬ 
or,  provided  a  little  camphor  was  thrown 
into  the  water.’  ” 

Our  own  experience  accords  fully  with 
the  above.  In  1847  we  commenced  v. 
flower  garden,  much  later  in  the  year 
than  was  usual  for  planting  annuals; 
and  after  the-  plants  appeared  above 
ground,  we  watered  them  night  and 
morning  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia — the  consequence 
was,  that  their  flowers  wore  not  only 
earlier,  but  finer  than  those  planted  at 
earlier  dates  on  better  prepared  soil  in 
our  immediate  neighborhood.  We  have 
frequently  since  applied  water  to  Or- 
leanders,  in  which  was  dissolved  in  about 
one  thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  by  this  means, 
stimulated  the  plant  to  greater  action. 

A  similar  treatment,  it  will  he  recol¬ 
lected,  was  suggested  by  3Ir.  John 
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Galbraith,  in  his  paper  on  the  grape 
vine,  in  our  first  number.  Grape  vines 
sometimes  cease  to  grow  in  midsummer, 
neither  fruit  or  latterals  increasing  ;  in 
such  caso,  water  freely  with  guano  wa¬ 
ter  for  three  days,  and  then  apply  a  weak 
solution  of  potass,  and  the  vines  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  vigor. 

It.  is  often  remarked  that  land  becomes 
warmer  by  the  addition  of  manures,  and 
the  listener  is  left  to  suppose  that  this 
warmth  is  occasioned  by  similar  causes 
to  those  arising  from  fermentation,  as  in 
dung-heaps,  but  such  is  not  tire  fact. : 
the  ordinary  (quantity  of  manure  used  to 
file  acre  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  such 
an  effect — the  plowing  of  it  in,  however, 
and  consequent  admission  of  air  and 
moisture,  causes  a  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  sod,  hut  no  positive  amount  of 
heat  arising  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
manure  can  be  anticipated.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  earth,  although  not  al¬ 
tered  by  the  direct  action  of  the  dung, 
still  has  a  very  sensible  effect  on  its  du¬ 
ration  :  Thus,  in  a  free  soil,  the  manure 
is  sooner  decomposed  and  rendered  avail¬ 
able  to  plants  as  the  soil  is  warmer, 
whereas  in  a  clayey  or  cold  soil,  the  ma¬ 
nure  will  not  so  soon  be  exhausted,  hut 
remain  sometimes  to  even  double  the 
time  to  which  its  effects  can  he  traced, 
when  used  in  soils  more  sandy.  The 
color  of  the  soil,  howevci,  has  an  effect 
upon  its  temperature,  as  black  surfaced 
soils  will  receive  more  heat  and  impart 
it  to  its  substratum,  with  more  rapidity  j 
than  those  with  lighter  colored  surfaces; 
and  thus  manures  which  blacken  the 
soil,  would  in  fact  assist  to  warm  it. 

The  mixture  of  manures  is  also  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  the  same  quail-  } 
tities  of  horse,  cow  and  pig  manure,  if; 
used  separately,  will  produce  much  less  j 
beneficial  effects  than  when  thoroughly  j 
intermixed  with  each  other— under  the 
latter  condition,  their  constituents,  by 
closer  promixity,  are  enabled  to  form 
new  chemical  combinations  required  by 
plants,  and  thus  to  produce  more  benefi¬ 
cial  effects.  The  quantities  of  manure 
may  also  he  increased  with  profit  by  mix¬ 
ing  through  the  fermenting  mass,  those 
refusesbustances  which  cannot disorgan-  ! 

O  j 

ize  themselves;  such  as  woods  dirt,  pond 
muck,  old  sods,  head  lauds,  weeds,  &e.  ; 
for  not  only  are  these  materials  rendered 
available  as  manures  by  such  compost¬ 
ing,  but  their  carbonaceous  matters  re¬ 
ceive  and  retain  the  excess  of  ammonia 
and  other  volatile  matters  which  arc 
given  off  during  the  fermentation  of  the 


more  highly  azotized  portions  of  the 
mass.  Again:  the  mixing  together  of 
[  some  manures;  not  only  increases  their  ; 
general  powers,  but  gives  them  new  j 
ones,  which  neither  possessed  in  their  j 
separate  states — thus,  salt  a  ml*  soot,  sep¬ 
arately  applied,  will  produce  no  such  re¬ 
sults  as  when  previously  mixed  together.  | 
This  produces  the  most  remarkable  ef-  , 
fee ts  on  carrots,  but  when  used  separate- 
!  ly,  no  such  results  ensue.  Tanner’s 
bark,  although  slow  in  its  action  when 
used  by  itself,  if  previously  mixed  with 
stable  manure  and  fermented,  produces 
results  of  the  most  beneficial  kind. — 
Lime  and  salt,  when  mixed  as  stated  in 
our  article  under  that  head,  forms  a  new 
compound,  chloride  of  lime  and  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda,  which  acts  with  great  ener¬ 
gy  in  the  muck-heap,  and  renders  any  or-  J 
ganic  matter  available  which  was  before  | 
inert,  and  that,  too,  without  any  loss  of 
ammonia;  whereas,  iflimeisused  in  a 
similar  manner,  without  being  decom¬ 
posed  by  salt,  much  of  the  ammonia 
would  be  driven  out  from  the  mass. 

Many  manures  should  be  applied  in  ! 
:  their  simple  form,  such  as  green  crops,  j 
which,  from  the  case  with  which  they  de¬ 
cay,  require  no  chemical  agents  for  their 
decomposition.  Sea-wced,  also,  should 
never  be  placed  in  the  compost  heap,  hut 
;  carted  immediately  upon  the  soil  and  j 
j  plowed  in  :  this  is  equally  true  of  all 
those  manures  containing  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ammonia,  such  as  urine,  and  the' 
liquor  from  gas  works  ;  if  these  are  com¬ 
posted  at  all,  it  should  he  with  charcoal 
dust,  gunpowder,  well  decomposed  peat, 
or  such  articles  as  can  readily  absorb  and 
retain  ammonia. 

Pig-dung  is  well  known  to  cause  most 
of  the  brassica  tribe  to  become  club-foot¬ 
ed,  but  if  mixed  thoroughly  whith  char¬ 
coal  dust,  or  even  hard  coal  ashes,  for  a 
month  or  two  before  using,  may  then  be 
drilled  in  with  turnips  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  bone-dust,  and  with  equally 
beneficial  effects. 

Manures  are  often  wasted  from  beihn- 

O 

applied  to  soils  where  they  are  not  re¬ 
quired. 

The  useless  exposure  of  manures  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  is  also  to 
be  deprecated.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made,  which  clearly  prove  that  the 
common  cattle-yard  practice  causes  a 
loss  of  75  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  ma¬ 
nures,  as  compared  with  the  results  from 
a  similar  number  of  animals  when  stable 
fed,  aiul  the  manures  daily  placed 
coyer-  and  a  still 


made,  by  composting  as  before  explain" 
ed. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  com¬ 
parative  hulk  of.  different  fertilizers: 
those  who  buy  manures  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  them  a  few  miles,  should 
not  overlook  this  fact,  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  cost  of  carriage  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  manures,  and  there¬ 
fore  those  manures  which  occupy  but. lit¬ 
tle  space,  have  really  a  much  greater 
comparative  value  than  those  which  are 
more  bulky.  ,  * 

Our  next  paper  will  treat  fully,  of 
farm-yard  manures. — Working  Farmer. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Colic  and  BSols  iss  Horses. 

The  horse,  to  the  farmer,  is  the  right 
arm  of  his  power,  yet  his  diseases  are  the 
least  known,  and  the  least  intelligent 
prescribe  with  confidence  for  all  his  ail¬ 
ments.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of 
our  domestic  animals  whose  whole  nat¬ 
ural  habits  are  so  changed  by  his  treat- 
ment.  Instead  of  the  green  herbage  and 
free  air  of  his  natural  pasturage,  he  is 
confined  to  close  stables,  and  fed  upon 
heating  and  inflammatory  food ;  hence,  in 
his  domesticated  condition,  no  animal  is 
subject  to  such  violent  inflammations, 
which  run  their  career  to  gangrene  and 
death,  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  his 
health  has  been  classed  as  one  of  the 
three  most  uncertain  things,  viz:  “  the 
beaut}'  of  a  woman,  the  love  of  a  hoy,  and 
the  health  of  a  horse.”  Whatever  he 
the  seat  of  his  disease,  he  has  but  one 
mode  of  indicating  suffering.  Thus,  a 
foundered  horse  will  roll  violently  from 
the  pain  of  spirits  of  turpentine  poured 
into  his  feet,  and  with  inflammation  of 
his  lungs  lie  puts  his  nose  to  his  flank. — 
What  presumption,  then,  is  it  to  admin¬ 
ister  whiskey,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
a  score  of  other  inflammatory  medicines 
to  an  animal  already  suffering  from  a 
dangerons  inflammation  of  some  vital  or¬ 
gan.  I  have  seen  somewhere  an  allego¬ 
rical  painting  of  a  physician  represent¬ 
ed  as.  a  traveller  in  the  dark,  his  medi¬ 
cine  a  bludgeon  in  his  hand,  the  patient 
his  dog,  the  disease  a  wolf  attacking  the 
dog,  and  the  physician  laying  on  with  his 
bludgeon,  knocking  over  the  patient  as 
often  as  the  disease.  How  much  worse 
must  the  poor  horse  fare  in  the  hands 
of  brutality  and  ignorance. 

Of  horses  examined  by  myself  after 
death,  one  feeding  heartily  and  apparent¬ 
ly  well  at  night  and  found  dead  in  the 
morning,  had  suffered  from  violent  in- 
of  the  stomach  ;  the  cuticu- 
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far  coat  having  separatedfrom  the  mus¬ 
cular — a  second  died  from  inflammation 
and  gangrene  and  of  the  large  intestines- 
— a  third  from  inflammation  and  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  small  intestines — a  fourth 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  ev¬ 
ery  instance  a  destructive  inflammation 
of  some  vital  organ.  Yet  the  practice  in 
every  case  was  to  administer  remedies 
calculated  to  aggravate  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Horses  have  doubtless  often  got 
well  in  spite  of  all  these  remedies — but 
with  an  animal  predisdosed  to  such  in- 
flammatory’attacksjjwould  it  not  be  the 
more  prudent  plan  to  adopt  another  class 
of  remedies  ?  Bleed  freely  first,  and  then 
administer  mild  cathartics,  with  large 
doses  of  laudanum,  to  relieve  pain, 
spasm,  or  stricture.  The  effect  of  a  large 
dose  oflaudanum  is  the  reverse  ofa  small 
one — it  produces  the  most  perfect  relax¬ 
ation.  This  remedy  would  be  as  effi¬ 
cient  in  colic,  and  would  guard  against 
ts  termination  in  inflammation.  A  weak 
■solution  of  ley  is  often  a  safe  and  efficient 
remedy  in  this  disease,  the  ley  operating 
as  super-carbonate  of  soda. 

Where  the  distension  was  such  as  to 
form  dangerous  accumulation  of  air,  the 
medicine  for  hoven  cattle,  viz :  2  drachms 
of  the  chloride  of  lime  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  to  be  repeated  within  an 
interval  of  an  hour,  if  necessary,  might 
answer  perfectly  well.  The  air  genera¬ 
ted  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  the 
horse  is  the  same  as  that  generated  in 
hoven  cattle,  viz:  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen.  Upon  introducing  the  chloride  of 
lime  into  the  stomach  of  the  hoven  ani¬ 
mal,  the  chlorine  drops  the  lime,  unites 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  muriatic 
gas.  This  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  stomach  and  forms  muriatic 
acid,  its  bulk  being  reduced  a  thousand 
fold;  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the 
lime  and  forms  the  harmless  muriate  of 
lime.  Thus  has  science  by  her  deduc¬ 
tions  introduced  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  ofcattle  medicines.  This  is  no  the¬ 
ory,  but  found  in  practice  to  be  true  in 
every  particular.  With  cattle  it  should 
be  administered  by  means  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  pump. 

In  Europe,  veterinary  surgeons  and 
physicians  are  educated  with  far  more 
care  to  administer  to  their  domestic  an¬ 
imals  than  we  often  educate  our  physi- 
ciuns  to  administer  to  ourselves.  They 
have  there  the  same  parasite,  the  hots  or 
grubs  that  we  have  here,  yet  those  vete¬ 
rinarians  consider  it  as  harmless.  “  The 
hots  cannot,  while  they  inhabit  the  stom¬ 


ach  of  the  horse  give  the  animal  any 
pain,  for  they  are  fastened  on  the  cuticu- 
lar  or  insensible  coat.  They  cannot  be 
injurious  to  the  horse,  for  he  enjoys  the 
most  perfect  health,  while  the  cuticular 
coat  of  the  stomach  is  filled  with  them. — 
They  cannot  be  removed  by  medicine, 
for  they  are  not  in  that  part  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  to  which  medicine  is  usually  con¬ 
veyed  ;  and  if  they  were,  their  mouths 
are  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mucus 
for  any  medicine  that  can  be  safely  ad¬ 
ministered  to  affect  them.” 

If  the  horse  is  opened  the  moment  he 
dies,  they  are  never  found  to  have  at¬ 
tacked  the  stomach.  If  he  is  killed  sud¬ 
denly,  in  health,  and  lies  until  be  is  cold, 
they  are  found  always  to  have  eaten 
through  the  stomach.  The  bots  are 
licked  otfby  the  horse  and  carried  with 
the  food  into  the  stomach,  where  they  at¬ 
tach  themselves  firmly  by  means  of  a 
hook  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  to  the 
mucus  membrane.  When  full  grown, 
they  pass  out  with  the  food,  burrow  in 
the  ground  and  transform  into  the  fly. — 
When  the  horse  dies  and  his  food  fails,  it 
is  probably  instinctive  in  them  to  cut 
their  way  out.  In  a  horse  that  had  died 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
the  mucus  coat  havinng  extensively  sep¬ 
arated,  they  were  found  gathered  upon 
the  sound  parts  which  they  had  cut 
through,  the  inflamed  portion  having 
no  trace  of  injury  from  them.  In  sup¬ 
posing  that  grubs  are  a  disease  of  the 
horse,  we  have  attributed  effects  during 
life  to  causes  happening  after  death — and 
what  nostrums  have  been  forced  down 
the  throat  of  the  poor  horse  to  cure  this 
imaginary  disease,  and  with  what  confi¬ 
dence  has  the  stomach,  perforated  after 
death  by  the  grubs,  been  shown  as  the 
cause  of  death.  Tn.  J.  Randolph. 

— Southern  Planter. 

Short  and  useful  Rule. 

Solid  feet  multiplied  by  45,  and  divided  by 

56,  gives  bushels  o/2l50  2-5  inches  each. 

N.  B.  There  cannot  be  a  shorter  rule 
to  change  solid  feet  to  bushels  than  the 
above. 

Example. — llow  many  bushels  in  a 
wagon-bed, 5  box,  or  granary,  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep  ? 

Solution. — Eight,  four  and  two  mul¬ 
tiplied  together,  make  sixty-four  solid 
feet;  which,  multiplied  by  forty-five,  and 
the  product  divided  by  fifty-six,  give*  51 
3-7  bushels. 

You  can  deduct  for  space  occupied  by 
cobs;  generally  about  one-half. 

Indiana  Farmer.]  Merchant  Kelly. 


Deep  Plowing. 

As  a  general  thing  the  soil  must  be 
deepened  before  it  can  be  perfectly  im¬ 
proved.  One  acre  of  soil  12  inches  deep 
is  worth  more  to  make  money  from,  by 
cultivating  it,  than  4  acres  6  inches  in 
depth.  Thus,  admit  that  a  soil  6  inches 
deep  will  produce  14  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  that  12 bushels  will  pay  all  expenses 
and  give  2  profit.  Four  acres  of  this  land 
will  yield  a  net  income  «f  only  8  bushels. 
Now  double  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the 
crop,  making  the  latter  28  bushels,  in¬ 
stead  of  14  per  acre,  and  the  former  12 
inches  in  the  place  of  6  ;  15  bushels  in¬ 
stead  of6,  will  now  pay  all  the  annual  ex¬ 
penses,  and  leave  a  profit  not  of  2,  but  of 
13  bushels  per  acre. — Family  Visitor. 

Lice  on  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor: — It  is  not  often  that  1 
have  it  in  my  power  to  offer  anything  to 
the  public  ;  but  I  think  it  right  that  each 
one  of  us  should  give  to  all  the  benefit  of 
his  experience,  more  particularly  when 
he  can  make  nothing  by  keeping  it  to 
himself  and  getting  out  a  patent  right.  I 
saw  in  some  agricultural  work,  perhaps 
your  own,  that  the  water  in  which  Irish 
potatoes  had  been  boiled,  if  applied  to 
cows,  &c.,  would  kill  lice  upon  them. — 

I  tried  it  several  times  with  signal  suc¬ 
cess,  and  a  few  days  ago,  ordered  my 
boy  to  try  it  upon  my  cow*,  which,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  generally  are  full 
of  ticks;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  they 
have  all  taken  their  departure.  Please 
publish  this  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
commons-going  cows  of  the  vicinity  of 
our  city,  and  you  will  have  their  eter¬ 
nal  thanks.  Richard  Hill,  Jr. 

Southern  Planter.] 

False  Adages. 

“The  farmer  who  cannot  maintain  his 
land  in  high  condition  by  the  manure 
made  upon  his  farm,  is  not  worthy  the 
name  of  husbandman!  This  may  be 
done  by  keeping  a  large  stock  of  cattle, 
and  letting  nothing  go  to  waste.” 

The  above  adage  is  but  a  variation  of 
the  same  sentiment  expressed  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  forms,  from  the  days  of  Tully  to  the 
present  time. 

The  farmer  who  pursues  the  course 
there  recommended,  will  for  a  time  add 
to  the  organic  amendments  of  his  soil, 
and  this  he  could  do  by  many  other  sys¬ 
tems.  But  does  he,  or  can  he,  by  raising 
cattle  for  sale,  keep  his  soil  ad  infinitum 
in  the  same  condition  ?  We  assert  that 
he  eannot,  and  practice  has  long  proved 
our  assertion.  The  grazing  farms  of 
England,  by  the  best  husbandry  of  the 
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kind  recommended  in  the  article  quoted] 
above,  failed  eventually  in  producing  th.e  ( 
crops  of  former  times,  and  nothing  but 
the  aid  of  chemistry  has  enabled  the  far¬ 
mer  to  correct  the  difficulty.  There  aro 
certain  constituents  of  the  soil,  necessary- 
for  the  development  of  its  full  powers, 
which  cannot  be  restored  to  the  soil  by 
the  use  of  the  excreti®  of  animals  fed  up¬ 
on  the  farm  alone,  and  these  are  those 
which  compose  the  materials  parted  with, 
which  are  not  of  organic  origin.  Thus 
while  we  admit  that  the  nitrogenous  por¬ 
tions  of  milk  sold  from  a  farm  may  be 
restored  to  the  soil  by  the  solidification 
of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  form  of  clover  and  other  green  crops 
to  be  plowed  in,  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
potash,  and  other  inorganic  constituents 
of  milk,  cannot  be  thus  restored,  and  so 
much  of  these  ingredients  as  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  products  oft  he  farm  which  may 
be  sold,  are  forever  parted  with,  and  must 
be  restored  from  other  sources  to  keep 
the  soil  injfull  heart.  Who  does  not  know 
that  every  bone  button  exported  from  a 
country,  is  con-ying  with  it  an  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  phosphate 
oflime,  capable  of  supplying  this  mate¬ 
rial  to  many  pounds  of  wheat  or  other 
grain,  and  that  its  absence  l'educes  its 
capabilities  ?  Must  not  then  the  200  lbs. 
of  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  the 
bones  of  an  ox  sold  from  the  farm  and 
originally  obtained  by  the  ox  from  the 
soil,  be  l'cplaced  before  the  soil  can  be 
in  the  same  heart  as  before  parting 
with  it  ?  Can  phosphate  of  lime  be  had 
from  the  atmosphere  ?  If  so,  why  do  the 
graziers  of  old  countries  find  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  buy  American  bones  to  manure  their 
farms  ?  Why  are  the  mineral  phosphates 
of  America  carried  across  the  ocean  and 
sold  at  $35  per  ton,  if  not  to  renew  the 
phosphate  of  lime  sent  from  European 
farms  in  the  form  of  animal’s  bones  ?  A 
soil  replete  with  inorganic  substances, 
may  be  improved  by  keeping  a  lai'ge 
amount  of  stock,  and  thus  adding  organ¬ 
ic  matter  by  the  use  of  the  manures  to 
render  the  inorganic  matters  of  the  soil 
more  availahle’to  plants  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  done  forever,  and  no  judicious  farmer 
will  continue  to  work  his  land  in  that 
way,  without  the  occasional  addition  of 
such  amendments  as  he  must  know  are 
daily  being  parted  with  from  his  soil. 

Why  is  our  government  so  anxious  to 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  other  na¬ 
tions  with  the  South  American  govern¬ 
ments  :n  relation  to  the  guano  trade,  if 
not  to  ensure  additions  of  phosphate  of  j 


]  lime,  potash,  and  other  constituents  1° 
[our  soil?  They  well  know  that  every! 
day  in  the  year  finds  a  British  vessel  at 
the  New  York  docks  loading  with  bones 
and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  that  these 
have  raised  the  grain  crops  of  England, 
while  our  own  have  been  lessening  from 
old  acres,  however  judiciously  cultivated 
by  the  home  system.  Our  continent  is 
being  denuded  of  much  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  ofwhich  plants  are  made,  and  al¬ 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  the  older  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  still  the  process  is  going 
on  steadily  and  surely,  and  the  infernal 
adage  at  the  head  of  our  article  should 
be  looked  at  with  a  jealous  eye.  A  few 
years  since  a  mineral  called  Chlor-apatite 
was  discovered  in  New  Jersey,  aud  at 
Crown  Point,  Lake  Champlain,  by  Dr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Francis  Alger,  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  was  found  to  contain  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  it  was  shipped  to  England,  and  its 
export  is  now  progressing  to  an  immense 
extent.  It  sells  there  for  $35  per  ton  in 
large  lumps,  and  the  farmers  there,  after 
paying  a  profit  on  the  price  named  above, 
grind  it  at  large  cost,  and  dissolve  it  in 
sulphuric  acid  to  make  super-phosphate 
of  lime  before  using  it.  Two  hundred 
English  ships  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  bringing  guano  and  other  fer¬ 
tilizers  from  the  continent  of  America 
and  elsewhore,  to  renew  what  has  been 
parted  with  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
crops,  animals,  &c.,  &c.  Does  any  one 
doubt  that  English  grazing  farmers  find 
it  necessary  to  use  these  amendments, 
or  will  they  assert  that  they  do  not  save 
with  peculiar  economy  all  the  excretire 
of  their  animals,  aud  if  they  find  these 
amendments  necessary  and  profitable, 
why  should  American  fanners  be  exempt 
from  such  necessity? 

Adages  which  were  applicable  fifty 
years  ago  are  not  so  now.  The  old  states 
are  nearly  worn  out  as  agricultural  states, 
except  in  such  localities  as  have  been  re¬ 
newed  by  the  use  of  the  missing  or  used 
up  constituents  of  the  soil.  It  has  been 
said  that  “public  report  was  the  public 
liar,”  and  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
believe  it  when  applied  to  current  adages, 
which  would  “he  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in' the  observance.” 

There  are  certain  constituents  missing- 
from  most  soils,  and  an  increase  of  their 
quantities  are  valuable  in  all  soils  j  among 
them  we  may  name  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonia,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
presented. 

It  is  this  fact  which  has  induced  us  to  ( 


j  urge  upon  capitalists  the  manufacture  of 
,  super-phosphate  of  lime  with  the  proper 
admixtures  for  the  use  ©f  farmers,  am! 
which  we  hope  will  become  in  general 
use,  and  save  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
farming  districts  from  being  denuded  of 
such  constituents. — Ed.  Working  Farmer* 

'2'iie  ('nltivalion  o(  Gratis, 

Gjen’l  Thomas  B.  Scott — Dear  Sir 
When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  you  speak  of 
your  exj>eriments  in  Agriculture — more 
especially  the  success  that  had  attended 
your  efforts  in  cultivating  the  artificial 
or  exotic  grass.  After  seeing  your  clover 
field,  and  hearing  you  speak  of  having 
saved  two  crops,  or  cuttings,  of  hay,  I 
determined  at  onee  to  order  seed  and  give 
it  a  fair  trial  upon  our  black  lime  land. 

Will  you  be  pleased  to  inform  me  at 
what  period  of  the  year  the  seed  had  best 
be  sown;  what  quantity  to  the  acre;, 
what  preparations  of  land,  how  covered: 
or  put  in — with  the  whole  modus  eperan- 
di  1 

I  feel  assured  that  our  husbandry  and 
domestic  economy  may  he  greatly  impro¬ 
ved  by  cultivating  the  perrennial  grass, 
and  by  paying  more  attention  to  our  in¬ 
valuable  native  grasses,  which  not  only 
afford  good  pasturage,  but  from  which 
millions  of  pounds  of  the  best  hay  might 
be  saved,  equally  ns  good  as  the  northern 
hay,  and  more  valuable  for  our  mules  and 
oxen  than  fodder  which  costs  one  dollar 
per  cwt. 

The  result  of  some  experiments  of  Maj, 
S.  Powell,  in  saving  hay  from  the  com¬ 
mon  crab  grass,  and  the  oat  or  crow  foot, 
demonstrates  the  profligacy  and  want  of 
economy  upon  the  part  of  southern  agri¬ 
culturists  ;  and  shows  that  the  spoilt  a.- 
neous  crop  of  crab  grass  that  grows  on 
much  of  our  land,  is  really  worth  more 
than  the  crop  of  corn.  He  measured  two 
acres, — one  on  tjae  high  land,  the  other 
in  the  bottom.  Off  of  the  first  acre,  he 
saved  2,6751bs.  of  nicely  cured  crab-grass 
hay ;  off'  of  the  second  acre  he  saved  3,987 
lbs.  He  gathered  36  bushels  of  corn  off* 
of  the  first  acre,  which  at  60  cents,  is 
$21  70.  The  hay  we  think  is  worth  a 
dollar  per  hundred  weight.;  from  which 
it  is  shown,  that  the  grass  crop  is  much 
the  most  valuable.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  bis  corn  land  would  have  yielded 
from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay, 
having 700  acres  in  corn.  At  the  above 
estimate,  700  Ions  of  hay  could  have  been 
saved  that,  at  $20  per  ton,  would  be 
worth  more  than  the  corn  and  cotton 
I  crop. 
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But  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  ' 
time  and  patience.  Hoping  to  hear  from 
.you  soon,  with  great  regard 

Your  friend,  and  ob’t  serv’t. 

N.  B.  PoWEJbL. 

Chunnannuggec,  Ala  ,  Dee.  25,  1851. 

Mount  Meigs,  Jan.  20,  1852. 

Bear  Sir — Absence  from  home  must  j 
plead  my  apology  for  the  delay  in  reply 
to  your  very  interesting  letter  of  the  23d 

December  last.  j 

- 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  agricultural 
life,  experimented  with  most  of  the  exot¬ 
ic  grasses,  but  whether  from  unsuitable- 
ness  of  soil  or  climate,  or  both  together, 
have  met  with  indifferent  success  with  all 
save  Clover,  Vetch,  and  Ilerds-grass.-— 
The  vetch  will  grow  and  thrive  upon  any 
soil  that  is  dry  and  in  tolerable  heart; 
'should  be  sown  about  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  will  spring  up  about  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober  thereafter,  and  affords  good  grazing 
for  sheep  throughout  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  upon  the  approach  of  spring,  grows 
with  great  luxuriance — and  I  hesitate  not 
to  say,  will  yield  from  that  time  till  it 
runs  its  course,  as  much  as  any  article  in 
nature,  either  in  grazing  or  to  he  mowed 
'for  hay;  it  generally  runs  its  course  by 
the  first  ofJunetothe  middle  of  July, 
according  as  the  season  may  be  moist  or 
dry.  The  first  crop  of  vetch  should  be 
suffered  to  go  to  seed  [upon  the  ground, 
after  which  you  will  have  n  pasture  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Herds  grass  will  grow  well  upon  any 
tolerably  stiff  land — and  if  a  little  low  and 
inclined  to  be  wet,  so  much  the  better. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  it;  and  should 
you  happen  to  sow  it  upon  some  of  your 
rich  low  land,  with  about  a  peck  to  the 
acre,  j'ou  will  have  ample  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  yourself.  The  seed  are  very 
light  and  chaffy,  and  should  be  dampened 
and  mixed  with  leached  ashes,  and  sown 
on  a  still  day. 

As  to  red  Clover,  I  have  been  long  of 
opinion  it  could  be  made  to  grow,  by  a 
little  coaxing,  upon  any  tolerably  rich  soil, 
having  a  good  clay  sub-soil,  by  dosing 
the  land  with  eight  to  twenty  bushels  of 
ashes,  or  lime,  which  is  better  ;  and  the 
young  crop  in  early  spring  to  have  a  bush¬ 
el  of  Plaster  of  Paris  scattered  over  it. — 
To  insure  a  good  growth  of  clover,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  plough  very 
deep,  say  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches — the 
ground  well  harrowed,  clods  broken  down, 
and  the  land  in  all  respects  subjected  to 
the  most  perfect  tilth  ;  to  be  sown  about 
the  first  of  September  or  even  earlier,  at. 


least  two  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  the-seed 
slightly  scratched  in  by  a  thorny  brush  or 
very  light  harrow.  Two  pecks  are  more 
than  is  recommended  anywhere  at  the 
North  ;  but  my  experience  tells  me,  un-  j 
less  you  sow  enough  to  take  possession  | 
of,  and  occupy,  every  vacant  space,  you  j 
will  be  apt  to  raise  as  much  weeds  and  j 
crop  grass  as  clover.  Where  the  clover  ! 
comes  up  thick  and  grows  awhile,  one 
bunch  helps  to  shade  and  thereby  sustain 
another;  and  I  am  convinced  that  all  the 
failures  at  the  south  result  mostly  from 
sowing  too  few  seed — not  only  of  clover, 
but  of  all  other  kinds  of  seed.  If  you  de¬ 
sign  sowing  with  a  view  to  pasturage 
principally,  I  would  recommend  having 
a  mixture  of  clover,  vetch  and  herds 
grass,  without  materially  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  seed  of  either. 

It  is  not  at  this  day  a  question  vrheth-  j 
cr  clover  will  grow  upon  prairie  land. —  ! 
Many  years  since,  our  former  Senator,  in 
Congress,  D.  H.  Lewis,  forwarded  some 
clover  seed  to  his  brother,  Mr.  IlamJ in 
Lewis,  of  Lowndes  county,  who  scatter¬ 
ed  them  upon  the  summit  of  a  bald  prai¬ 
rie,  whence  they  spread  over  a  considera¬ 
ble  space  and  grew  most  luxuriantly. — 
Cel.  Alfred  King,  formerly  of  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  also  had  some  clover,  in  one 
corner  of  his  yard,  pronounced  by  some 
Kentuckians  equal  to  any  in  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  fact  seems  to  be  well  settled,  j 
that  clover  to  do  first  rate,  must  be  sown 
upon  land  naturally  calcareous,  or  made  | 
more  or  less  so  by  the  application  of  lime 
— and  I  have  been  long  satisfied  that  no 
part  of  the  world  can  grow  better  clover 
than  your  prairie  lands.  I  have  four 
acres  in  clover  ;  aad  upon  as  much  as 
one  acre,  in  one  corner  of  the  lot,  it  grew 
to  the  height  of  thirty  inches,  and  form¬ 
ed  the  densest  and  most  luxurant  cover¬ 
ing!  ever  saw.  If  you  have  not  yet  sown, 

I  would  advise  you  to  do  so  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
the  result  upon  your  lime  lands  about  the 
first  of  May  next. 

With  much  respect,  yours,  &c., 

— Southern  Cultivator.  T.  B.  Scott. 

Kaiar.tiay  Thought*. 

TRe  following  “  Rainy-day  thoughts,’’  which 
we  take  from  one  of  our  most  excellent  exchan¬ 
ges,  the  Southern  Planter,  will  apply  about  as 
well  to  South  Carolina,  and  other  Southern 
States,  as  to  old  Virginia.  We  fully  agree  with 
the  writer  in  most  of  bis  “thoughts,”  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  concluding  remarks,  applying  the 
same  to  South  Carolina,  should  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  fail  for  the  want  ofadequate  support. 

Eds.  F.  &  P. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  necessity  of  a  thor¬ 


ough  improvement  in  the  agricultural 
condition  of  eastern  Virginia  is  admitted 
by  all.  Our  lands  originally  rich,  have 
been  so  greatly  impoverished  that  they 
hardly  repay  tiie  cost  of  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tion;  and  we  must  either  abandon  them 
for  more  fertile  regions,  or  adopt  improv¬ 
ed  methods  of  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment.  The  latter  will  be  preferred  by 
every  true  Virginian  ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  all  such  that  a  few  men,  of  greater 
sagacity  and  energy  than  the  mass,  haye 
established  t lie  fact  that  our  exhausted 
fields  may  be  made  productive  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  means  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Among  these,  besides  the  manures 
that  can  be  made  on  every  farm,  are  gu¬ 
ano,  plaster,  lime  and  clover,  thorough 
draining  and  deep  plowing.  It  is  true, 
that  many  are  unable  to  procure  lime  at 
prices  that  would  warrant  its  free  use; 
and  it  may  be  true,  that,  without  lime 
many  portions  of  old  Virginia  cannot  be 
permanently  improved  ;  but  the  facilities 
for  transportation  are  increasing,  and  this 
difficulty  will  probably  be  diminished. — 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  certain  that  we 
can  employ  the  other  agents  enumerated, 
with  confidence,  and  that  they  will  quick¬ 
ly  repay  their  cost  and  leave  a  surplus 
of  profit  to  be  expended  in  lime  for  more 
permanent  improvement. 

My  object,  however,  is  to  notice  some 
other  means  for  the  renovation  of  our 
fallen  fortunes,  not  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  above,  but  hardly  less  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  one 
prolific  source  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied 
is  the  practice  of  entrusting  our  land  to 
the  care  of  hired  agents  unfit  for  the  task. 
Many  of  them  are  both  ignorant  and  dis¬ 
honest.  I  do  not  use  the  latter  term  in 
its  restricted  sense,  as  a  synonym  with 
thevish,  but  in  its  more  enlarged  signifi¬ 
cation,  as  implying  the  opposite  of  that 
virtue  which  prompts  its  possessor  to  do 
to  all  others  as  lie  would  have  them  do 
to  him;  which  prompts  an  agent,  not 
j  merely  to  refrain  from  doing  a  positive 
i  injury  to  his  employer,  but  also  to  pro- 
j  mete  his  employer’s  interest  to  the  utmost 
J  of  Ills  ability.  If  the  agent  fail  to  exert 
!  all  his  skill  and  energy,  or  if  he  waste  his 
j  time  in  gadding  about,  he  is  surely  uct 
|  acting  as  an  honest  man:  for  he  is  paid 
j  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  principal, 
and  to  devote  to  it  ull  his  time.  Certain¬ 
ly  this  is  his  simple  duty  ;  and  it  is  readi¬ 
ly  conceded  that  some  overseers  have  a 
disposition  to  do  it.  But  the  many  do 
not  come  under  this  exception  ;  and  some 
who  do  have  zeal  without  knowledge. — 
Now,  if  the  owner  would  cast  away  ’’ 
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false  pride  and  selfish  indolence,  and  ap¬ 
ply  himself  to  the  knowledg-e  of  his  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  management  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  such  agents  might  be  dispensed 
with  :  and  who  can  doubt  that  the  change 
Would  be  productive  of  vast  benefit? — 
Here  and  there  is  a  planter  or  farmer, 
Who  by  necessity,  are  obliged  to  rely  on 
an  overseer;  let  him  employ  one;  but 
Jet  him  selet  a  man  qualified  for  his  busi¬ 
ness,  an  let  him  pay  such  wages  as  an 
efficient  and  faithful  manager  merits. — 
other  land  holders  are  able  to  give  a  par¬ 
ti  al  supervision  to  their  estates,  and  such 
might  employ  lads,  (if  in  this  age  ofsteam, 
prog  ress  and  emancipation,  any  of  that 
class  of  mankind  are  extant)  and  direct 
them  in  all  things.  But  whenever  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  owner  should  manage  his  es¬ 
tate  without  the  intervention  of  a  stran¬ 
ger  between  the  master  and  the  slave. 

Another  means  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  of  Eastern  Virginia  buyi 
annually,  large  supplies  of  beef,  butter, 
hogs  and  horses  from  the  West.  If  we 
would  raise,  every  man  his  own  supply 
of  these,  the  gain  would  be  great.  We 
would  consume  upon  the  land  more  of 
its  products,  and  would  be  enabled  to 
return  to  the  soil  what  we  now  sell  for 
money  to  pay  the  western  grazier.  No 
surer  mode  of  impoverishing  land  can 
be  invented  than  the  practice  of  exporting 
beyond  its  limits  everything  it  produces. 
Such  is  not  nature’s  method  :  the  veget¬ 
ation  of  this  year’s  growth  derives  sup¬ 
port  from  the  decay  of  last  year’s  crop, 
and  the  forest  sheds  its  harvest  of  leaves 
to  repay  the  earth  for  its  bounty,  and  to 
provide  new  stores  of  food  for  the  coming 
spring. 

Another  means  of  promise  is  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  agriculturints  in  county  socie¬ 
ties,  subordinate  to  a  State  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  agricultural 
interest  in  the  State,  similar  to  the  great 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  North  ;  an 
interest  to  be  felt  in  popular  elections 
and  the  halls  of  our  General  Assembly. 
We  want  many  things  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  without  such  an  interest. — 
We  want  an  agricltural  chemist ;  and  a 
board  or  bureau  of  agriculture.  We  want 
inspectors  of  guano,  plaster  and  other 
mineral  manures,  who  can  ascertain  their 
true  value.  We  want  the  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  application  of  science  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  skill  to  the  invention  of  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  discovery  of  better  prac¬ 
tices  in  agriculture.  We  want  relief  froth 
what  the  demagogue  terms  the  poor 
man’s  law  (the  fense  law);  and  we  want 


a  universal  relief  from  demagogues  in  j 
general.  We  shall  not  have  these  wants 
supplied  till  we  learn  the  strength  of 
union.  The  old  fable  of  the  bundle  of 
sticks  must  be  acted  out  by  the  land-hol¬ 
ders  of  Eastern  Virginia,  ere  our  hearts 
shall  be  gladdened,  by  seeing  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  suppliant  candidate  redeemed 
by  the  independent  representative.  But 
more  than  this  is  lobe  effected  by  or¬ 
ganized  associatious.  The  effects  alrea¬ 
dy  faintly  shadowed  forth,  would  soon 
mount  up  to  a  crowning  triumph  :  agri¬ 
culture  would  be  placed  where  it  ought 
to  be,  in  the  public  esteem.  She  would 
take  her  merited  rank  in  front  of  the  sec¬ 
ular  avocations,  and  her  professors,  as  tru¬ 
ly  “professional  men,”  as  lawyers  and 
doctors  who  affect  to  look  down  upon 
them,  would  wield  then  the  power  to 
which  their  numbers  entitle  them  now. 
The  respectability  of  agriculture  would 
be  recognized,  and  the  talent  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  young  would  no  longer  seek 
other  paths  of  distinction:  for  agricul¬ 
ture  would  be  a  POWER  in  the  State, 
controlling  all  other  powers. 

Yet,  another  means  for  the  potent  re¬ 
generation  of  Virginia  agriculture,  must 
be  mentioned  :  it  is  the  liberal  and  hear¬ 
ty  support  of  a  journal,  ably  conducted 
by  a  Virginia  agriculturist,  and  devoted 
to  our  interest.  You  must  pardon  me, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  I  make  you  the  trumpeter 
ofyour  own  praise  :  it  is  not  for  Caesar, 
but  for  Rome.  The  Planter  is  the  jour¬ 
nal  intended.  During  its  brief  existence 
it  has  doubtless  repaid  its  patrons  ten 
fold  ;  and  some  who  sneer  at  it  would  be 
surprised,  if  they  would  look  into  the 
matter,  to  find  that  it  had  given  them 
good  for  their  evil;  some  judicious  sug¬ 
gestions  they  have  had,  or  some  impor¬ 
tant  experiment  they  have  got  knowledge 
of,  from  a  subscriber  to  the  Planter,  has 
had  its  origin  in  the  “book”  they  ridicule. 

But  the  disposition  to  sneer  is  passing 
away,  for  it  is  becoming  manifest  to  all 
i  that  book  farmers  are  the  best  farmers.— 

|  An  intelligent  traveller  said  to  me,  as  we 
rode  by  a  dillapidated  church  in  a  county 
not  famous  for  good  morals,  that  he  al¬ 
ways  estimated  the  character  of  a*  com¬ 
munity  by  the  condition  of  its  houses  of 
worship;  he  was  sure  of  finding  amoral 
and  orderly  population  around  well  built 
and  well  preserved  meeting  houses,  and 
the  reverse.  It  is  a  safe  rule;  but  not 
safer  than  it  is  to  estimate  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  condition  of  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  by  the  degree  of  support  they  give 
to  agricultural  journals  ;  and  if  the  Plan¬ 


ter  fail  for  want  of  subscribers,  I,  for  one, 
shall  despair  ofVirginia,  at  least,  for  one 
generation.  To  become  successful  far¬ 
mers  we  must  be  enlightened  farmers. 

Respectfully,  T.  T.  T. 

Farm  management. 

BY  ALLEN  W.  DODGE. 

The  judicious  employment  of  labor  is 
all-important  to  the  farmer.  His  object 
should  be  to  accomplish  the  most,  and  in 
the  best  way,  in  a  given  time.  But  this  is 
not  always  done  by  tasking  the  animal 
powers  to  the  utmost,  unless  on  emer¬ 
gencies  ;  for  overworked  to  day,  they  are 
jaded  and  less  able  to  work  to-morrow. — 
The  real  farmer  will  rather  labor  him¬ 
self,  and  will  expect  his  men  to  labor,  so 
as  to  hold  out  from  day  to  day  without 
exhaustion  of  nerve  or  spirits;  labor 
steadily  and  not  flinchiugly  ;  diligently 
and  not  hastily  ;  willingly  and  not  grudg¬ 
ingly.  This  can  best  be  done  where  the 
farmer  himself  works  with  his  men,  and 
leads  off  in  the  field.  If  he  be  mild  ia 
his  manners,  energetic  in  his  movements, 
experienced  in  his  duties,  and  withal,  a 
social  turn  of  mind,  his  hands  will  prefer 
to  work  with  him  rather  than  without 
him.  They  are  thus  relieved  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  execution  of  theworkr 
as  he  is  on  the  spot  to  direct  as  to  its  per¬ 
formance.  It  is,  too,  for  the  interest  of 
the  farmer,  as  his  men  will  be  stimula¬ 
ted  to  exert  themselves  by  his  presence. 

In  the  absence  of  the  farmer,  the  most 
experienced  among  his  men  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
labor.  On  him  should  be  placed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  seeing  that  the  work  goes 
on  properly.  If  there  be  no  one  to  take 
this  responsibility,  it  may  often  happen 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
men,  each  thinking  his  own  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  a  certain  end,  and  thus 
much  time  is  lost,  or  the  end  not  accom¬ 
plished.  Promptness  of  decision,  as  well 
as  energy  of  action,  is  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  in  many  farm  operations,  and  to 
wait  and  to  dally,  is  to  let  the  golden  op¬ 
portunity  slip  by.  If  it  be  true— -and 
who  can  doubt  it? — that 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

That,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune 
So  there  is  a  time  in  farm  work,  which, 
taken  by  the  forelock,  makes  the  work  al¬ 
ready  in  hand,  and  that  which  is  to  fol¬ 
low,  proceed  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  work  of  to-day,  should  be  done  to¬ 
day,  not  put  off  until  to-morrow.  There 
are  usually  interruptions  to  the  regular 
performance  of  out-door  labor,  by  the  oc¬ 
currence  ef  rainy  days,  holydays,  and 
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sickness,  without  purposely  procrastina¬ 
ting  its  progress.  To-day  has  its  duties, 
and  so  has  to-morrow  ;  why  pusli  into 
the  morrow  work  that  does  not  belong 
to  it  ?  It  is  a  had  practice  to  suffer  work 
to  drag  and  get  behind  hand.  If  for  any 
reason  this  happens,  the  thrifty  farmer 
will  put  on  more  force,  hire  more  hands, 
and  bring  up  the  work  square.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  farm  operations  are  unduly  1 
protracted,  if  the  planting  be  prolonged; 
into  hoeing,  and  this  into  haying,  and  i 
this  again  into  harvesting,  they  are  all 
performed  at  a ’disadvantage,  if  not  a; 
positive  loss.  What  is  true  of  the  work  I 
of  the  whole  season,  is  equally  true  of 
that  of  a  single  day.  Let  those  who  la¬ 
bor  on  the  farm  rise  late,  and  they  lose  a 
part,  and  the  best  part,  of  the  day — work 
over  so  hard,  they  cannot  make  up  the 
loss.  This  is  sometimes  attempted  to 
be  done  in  field  work  by  continuing  it  af¬ 
ter  dark,  when  both  man  and  beast 
.should  he  at  rest,  if  not  asleep.  There 
■is  daylight  enough,  if  it  he  only  taken  at 
its  commencement,  to  do  all  the  out-door 
work  on  a  farm.  The  lark,  and  not  the 
owl,  should  usher  the  farmer  to  his  la¬ 
bors. 

As  to  the  right  application  of  labor  on 
a  farm,  much  will  depend  on  the  weath¬ 
er,  on  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
and  on  the  work  itself.  Many  farmers 
learn  the  best  method  of  employing  la-  j 
■bor  from  long  experience;  others,  from  ; 
want  of  observation  and  reflection,  seem  j 
never  to  acquire  this  tact,  and  cannot  i 
safely  be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
labor.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  so 
easy  a  matter,  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  | 
to  have  the  care  and  disposition  of  the 
forces  on  a  farm  and  to  direct  them  with  j 
skill  and  judgment.  There  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  farmers,  in  this  respect. —  i 
Some  will  accomplish  in  a  given  time,  j 
with  a  small  number  of  hands,  more  than 
others  with  a  much  larger  force  at  their 
disposal.  The  former  will  make  every 
step  tell,  having  each  portion  of  the  op¬ 
erations  proceeding  with  a  reference  to 
the  desired  result,  and  bring  each  to  bear 
on  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. — 
The  latter  has  no  plan  in  his  thoughts, 
and  of  course  no  regularity  in  his  opera¬ 
tions—  Here,  too  many  hands,  and  there, 
to6  few,  are  set  to  work  ;  here  a  matter 
of  little  present  importance  is  urged  on 
with  zeal,  there  a  work  of  pressing  im¬ 
portance  is  neglected,  or  languidly  per¬ 
formed. 

Now  while  it  is  true  that  experience 
and  practice  generally  teaches  the  most 


judicious  method  of  employing  labor,  yet, 
as  Von  Timer  well  remarks  in  his  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Agriculture,  “  It  may  bo  ac¬ 
quired  much  more  promptly  and  definite¬ 
ly  by  the  observation  of  certain  princi¬ 
ples,  from  which  a  theory  of  action  may 
be  deduced,  without  serving  u  tedious 
and  expensive  apprenticeship  to  experi¬ 
ence.” 

“  It  is  far  more  difficult.”  he  further 
observes,  “to  apply  labor  judiciously  to 
agriculture,  than  to  apply  it  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fabrics  ;  for  the  labor  which  is 
required  for  some  particular  kind  of  pro¬ 
duce,  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  and 
then  is  suspended  for  a  much  longer  pe¬ 
riod,  during  which  the  farmer  depends 
upon  the  action  of  Nature  to  bring  this 
production  to  perfection,  and  awaits  tho 
proper  season  for  gathering  it.  After 
each  species  of  grain  has  been  sown,  it 
requires  little  or  no  attention  for  some 
time;  whereas,  in  the  formation  of  any 
fabric,  the  labor  must  he  continued  from 
the  very  commencement  until  tho  com¬ 
pletion.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
farmer  may  make  the  very  best  possible 
use  of  the  powers  which  he  has  at  his 
command,  he  should  endeavor  to  arrange 
the  succession  of  his  crops  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  every  hour  should  be  devoted  to 
some  preparatory  and  necessary  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  necessary  that  lie  should 
select  the  products  so  as  never  to  have 
more  necessary  operations  in  hand  at 
once,  than  he  can  accomplish  by  means 
ofthe  powers  which  he  has  at  his  dispo¬ 
sal,  or  which  are  within  his  reach.” 

“  He  must  never  undertake  many  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  at  once,  or  in  places 
remote  from  each  other.  lie  should  en¬ 
deavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  perform 
them  one  after  another,  and  to  employ 
upon  them  all  the  men  he  keeps,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  This  will  ren¬ 
der  the  task  of  inspection  easier,  and 
may  also  tend  to  excite  the  emulation 
which  frequently  arises  when  laborers 
work  together  under  the  same  superin¬ 
tendence.  When  only  a  few  workmen 
are  employed  on  some  extensive  opera¬ 
tion,  they  frequently  become  dismayed 
at  its  length,  and  at  the  little  progress 
they  appear  to  make;  they  lose  all  spirit 
and  end  by  believing  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  discover  whether  they  are  at  work 
at  all.  In  great  operations  it  is  always 
better  to  have  a  man  or  a  team  too  many 
than  one  less  than  is  necessary.  In 
smaller  operations,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
as  well  to  avoid  employing  more  labor¬ 
ers  than  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  they 


only  hinder  one  another,  arid  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  fanner  believed  that  the 
work  would  take  more  time  than  actual¬ 
ly  is  required  for  its  accomplishment.” 

“There  are  some  operations  that  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  ; 
the  fanner  must  always  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  se  t  about  these  as  soon  as 
the  fitting  time  arrives,  and  must  get 
them  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Should 
he  ho  inturrupted  by  change  of  weather, 
it  will  be  contrary  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  section,  to  pass  to  any 
other  extensive  operation,  unless  some 
particular  motive,  or  an  appearance  of 
this  change  of  temperature  being  of  long 
duration,  should  seem  to  indicate  such  a 
cause.  In  such  intervals,  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  set  about  some  of  the  smaller  ope¬ 
rations,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  ot 
equally  as  much  consequence,  and  can 
be  very  soon  completed.  It  ought  to  be 
held  as  a  rule,  that  no  operation  once  ta¬ 
ken  in  hand  should  be  laid  aside,  except 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity ;  and  the 
farmer  ought  always  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  resume  that  which  was  first 
undertaken,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
admit.” — Jour,  of  Agriculture. 

(lay  SoiN  anil  I  heir  Uliiiiaj'Ciueiil. 

BY  PJtOF.  J.  J.  MATES. 

Clayey  soils  are  often  left  as  pasture 
fields,  from  the  difficulty  of  plowing 
them — their  texture  rendering  this  ope¬ 
ration  more  expensive  when  applied  to 
other  classes  of  soils.  The  faults  attrib¬ 
uted  to  clayey  soils  are,  so  close  a  texture 
as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  free  passage  ef  water,  and 
the  easy  percolation  necessary  for  the 
roots  of  many  plants.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  sometimes  the  salts  of  iron, 
and  other  substances  unfriendly  to  vege¬ 
table  growth,  are  resident  in  clayey 
soils,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  the  same 
natural  remedies  which  would  wash 
them  from  a  soil  of  more  sandy  texture  ; 
the  impracticability  ot  surface  disintegra¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  small  tools,  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  weeds;  the  cracking  ofthe  soil 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  conse¬ 
quent  abrasion  of  fibrous  roots.  Ail 
these  too  often  cause  the  neglect  ot  clay¬ 
ey  soils,  but  by  proper  management  these 
difficulties  may  be  removed. 

Remedies.— Deep  and  sub-soil  plow¬ 
ing  will  admit  atmosphere  to  cause  the 
necessary  chemical  changes,  and  if  ac¬ 
companied  by  under  draining,  these 
changes  will  rapidly  occur.  Clays  do 
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Sweet  IP©taS©e»-» 


not  refuse  to-  absorb  water,  provided'  an  ;  Pay^  by  tke  ecniseqarent  improvement  in  most  persons,  inyseH'nut excepted — its  great  val. 
Excess  does  not  previously  occupy  its  their  quality,  for  the  kind  of  treatment  »e  not  being  properly  appreciated.  The  two  past 
lower  stratum.  Judicious  applications  we  have  recommended — Ibid.  '  years  have  not  been  saapassed  under  ray  kaawli- 

of  lime  for  under-drained  and  sub-soiled 
plowed  soils,  ensures  an  alteration  in 
their  texture.  'Charcoal  dust,  swamp 
fn uclt,  and  other  cheap  organic  substan¬ 
ces,  will  mechanically  hold  the  adhe¬ 
sive  molecules  apart,  and  by  their  gradu¬ 
al  decay,  will  leave  spaces  through 


;  edge  for  the  extreme  strarcity  by  droughts.  Yet 
|  under  such  extremes,  I  gathered  from  about 
We  regret  that  the  following  communication  j  three  eighths  ©fan  acre  of  kind  at  the  time  of 
on  the  planting  and  culture  of  this,  to  the  South)  digging  and  houseing  potatoes,  about  sixty  bush- 
most  valuable  root,  came  to  hand  too  late  for  I  els  each  year,  which  were  worth  as  many  dollars: 

the  present  season.  We  are  not  the  less  thank-  |  equal  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  acre, 

fill  to  ®ur  correspondent  B.,  however,  for  Iris  1  It  is-asthnislung  that  it  should  take  ns  so  long  t®- 
response  t&our  call,  which  wa®  t s&  late  in  ma-  !  Hea-sw  when  our  opportunities  are  so  great!,. 
which  the  ntiBtrsphero  may  ent  er.  The  !  king  its*  appearance  to  elicit!  information  nppli-  is  lists  been  so.  An  agstf  gsirtfewtan  informed; 

Carbonaceous  matter  which  docs  not  ele-  j  cable  to  the  growing  crop.  Such  however  may  i  nt  a  few  weeks  since  that  he  bad  gathered  abotti 


cay,  will  always  enable  the  atmosphere  j  he  treasured  up  by  our  readers  for  another  year 
and  moisture  to  percolate  them.  Ridg-  j  for  the  Farmer  anti  Planter  should  not  be  read 
tng  and  back-furrowing  in  the  fall,  cans-  ;  and  thrown  aside  as  of  no  further  value  than  for 

",  ,  ,  j-  i  wrapping  or  other  waste  paper.  On  the  contra¬ 
ils  clayey  soils  to  become  thoroughly  dts-  1  °  11 

;  ry,  it  shottld  be  carefully  filed  away  for  future 

ititeg t ated  Ity  the  ficquent  freezings  and  j  j-efereiice.  We  have  recently  had  the  first  and 
thawings  ot  winter,  oomc  of  the  best  |  see01u]  volumes  bound  in  site,  by  Mr.  Row- 
garden  soils  in  the  world  were  originally  (  and,  of  Greenville,,  in  a  very  neat  style  of  half 
flay  soils-,  reclaimed  with  the  kind  ol  ' binding,  which-  has  s»  much  pleased  some  of  our 
saeans  we  have  stated.  Slight  additions  friends,  te  whom  they  have  been  shown,  that  they 
of  Band  may  sometimes  be  made  with  j  have  ordered  new  unsoiled  numbers,  to  have 
great  benefit.  The  advantages  arising  j  them  put  up  in  like  manner; 


three  hundred  bushels  from  one  acre. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Silverton,  S.  C:  June,  1852. 


B- 


Ag^ica  Jr  static. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  have  been  taking  and! 
reading  your  paper,  with  varied  interest,  toil¬ 
some  time,  and  profess  myself  benefilted  by  th<r 
same,  in  noticing  the  plans  and  experiments  ©Y 
others  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  with  myself, 
espe  stilly  by  those  portions  of'ngrieultural  chem¬ 
istry,  which  illustrate  philosophically  the  laws  of 


from  clay  in  soils  are  numerous — for  uf-  Messrs.  Editors: — Agreeable  to  your  re.  1  nature  acting  upon  soil,  the  atmosphere,  light. 


ter  the  kind  of  treatment  which  we  have  !  2nest  in  the  May  No- of  the  Farmer  and  Planter^ 

mentioned,  clayey  soils  will  neither  crack  j  *  novv  ta!l*  ni'’  Psn  t0  Slve  j®11  m}'  small  expe- 

,  ,  i  ,  ’  i  .  .  !  rienc-e  in  the  planting  and  enlture  of  the  sweet  wwwiuivujm 

toor  bake  by  summer  beat ;  they  will  re-  1  &  . 

,  ,  potato.  You  gave  ns  m  that  number  the  expe. 

tam  putrescent  manures  until  used  up  by  i  .  .  .  „ 

*  -  |  nance  (or  practice >ot  Mr.  James  f .  r  urgusan, 

tola  at®;  for  alumina,  the  chid  constito-  .  •  .  -  1  .  .  •.  -  , ,  ,  •  , 

r  ’  _  :  which  ts  very  good,  but  it  is  old  fashioned. — 

riit  of  clayey  soils,  has  peculiar  poweis  j  qqie  rjdge  is  the  present  mode  here — some  very 
tor  retaining  ammonia,  and  hence  terlil-  |  large  and  some  small,  and  in  various  ways.  I 
izittg  materials  may  be  fearlessly  and  i  have,  for  the  last  few  years,  planted  the  easiest 

liberally  added  to  a  soil  entirely  capable  j  and  cheapest  way  I  have  ever  seen  practised,  ,  tbere  are  opponent8  t0,  and  depredators  of,  ag- 

uf  holding  them  until  required  for  sus-  1  and  have  succeeded  as  well  as  by  any  other  mode,  j  ricultunti  productions,  or  “book-famb^"  as 

tenanco  by  plants.  Salts  of  iron,  and  I  break  my  land  about  eight  inches  deep  ip  the  ^,nle  choese  to  eall  it,  as-wdl  as  extravagant  and 

winter,  then  manure,  just  before  planting,  broad  j  ^rvile-followers  of  such  regulators  of  planting 
cast.  I  plant  in  the  first  part  of  Aprif-laying  and  farmhlg  pursu;ts.  Both  parties  I  regard  as 
off  my  rows  four  feet  wide,  then  throw  up  in  a  I  occupy-ing  extreme  positions,  and  consequently 
bed,  with  a  good  turning  plow,  four  more  fur-  |  fa,j  inl0  occagj91ial  error  and  disappointment.— 
rows  just  as  I  would  to  plant  cotton  that  dis  |  qqiere  exists  a  corrective  for  all  this,  by  taking  a 

middle  course,  in  reading  and  using  these  pro- 


and  the  plants  in  their  growth  and  ma  Unity  .- 
Here  is  surely  a  wide  range  presented  for  agri . 
cultural  thought  and  investigation.  And  whilst 
all  the  communications  possess  something  ©T 
interest,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected,,  that  tke  m- 
terest  of  all  would  be  equal  to  all. 

Diversity  must  necessarily  be  the  ruling  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  papers — much  more  so  of  one 
of  an  agricultural  character.  We  are  aware  thaj 


«thcy  poisonous  materials,  sometimes 
found  in  clayey,  as  w  ell  as  in  other  soils, 
are  readily  parted  with  from  clay  soils 
after  they  have  been  properly  treated. — 
Well  reclaimed  clays  are  retentive  of  mois¬ 
ture,  ulthough  never  excessively  wet,  nor 


ductions,  us  a  whole  or  in  part,  with  a  proper 
discrimination  and  judgment,  guided  by  earefuj 


tance.  I  then  cut  (he  potatoes  in  pieces  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  growing,  and  to  plant  further, 
d®  they  prevent  any  mechanical  diffi-  !  I  chop  with  a  hoc  ahout  eighteen,  inches  apart — 
unities  to  the  travel  of  the  roots  of  plants,  u  Iooubt  the  potatoes  coming  up  well,  I  put  observation  and  experience.  In  them  we  are 
Their  texture  is  always  more  even  than  j  two  pieces  in  each  hole  then  draw  a  hoe  lull  of  j  furnished  with  the  plans  of  management,  based 

that  of  other  soils,  and  when  rendered  i  eait*1  011  t*iem-  ^  thaw  no  earth  with  the  hoe  (  Hpon  assumed  theoretical  principles;  the  ex- 

suitable  for  the  raising  of  roots  and  other  t0  ni,1*e  a  net*  U1,t''  l'10,  'aSL  WOlkhig,  which  I  periinents  0f  individuals,  with  such,  suggestions 

do  when  the  vines  will  nearly  cover  the  earth-  !  a3  th3ir  judgements  dictate ;  and  statistical  tables 
After  planting,  I  plow  and  hoe  just  as  1  do  cot-  1  ofone  auj  otherSj  on  all  the  different  branches 
ton,  until  the  last  working,  when  I  use  the  tut-  !  appertainitig  to  general  agriculture.  As.  a  mat- 

n'mg  plow  again,  and  draw  the  earth  with  the  j  ter  of  c0liraej  sorae  of  the  operators,  liye  in  the 

hoe  to  the  roots  of  the  vines.  Potatoes  are  not 


crops,  the  shapes  of  the  products  are  more 
regular  fh an  in  more  variable  soils.  In 
such  soils,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  and 
other  crops,  the  value  of  which  is  de¬ 
pending  in  part  upon  the  symmetry  of 
their  figure,  tnay  be  raised  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success.  The  difficulties  ari- 

ffipg  from  \\  bad  selection  in  rotation  of 
crops,  do  not  produce  such  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  in  clay  as  in  other  soil,  for  the  ex- 
erernentitious  matter  of  plants,  which  al¬ 
ways  annoys  the  growth  of  those  of  the 
same  family  following  in  succession,  is 
received  by  the  alumina,  and  sooner  ren¬ 
dered  fit  food  for  future  germinations. — 
There  are  few-  clayey  soils,  that  will  not 


more  troublesome  to  tend  than  cotton  when  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  way .  and  not  more  than  half  the 
labor  that  is  required  to  plant  in  biffi,  which  is 
a  great  saving  in  work,  not  only  in  cultivation, 
hut  also  in  digging.  This  operation  may  be 
performed  with  the  plow,  instead  of  the  hoe,  if 
yon  desire.  I  do  a  part  of  my  digging  with  the 
plow. 


low-country.- so  me  in  the  middle  apd  some  in 
the  up-country  and  near  the  mountains.  Again, 
some  in  the  East,  in  the  North,  in  the  West  and 
in  the  South.  Now  upon  the  whole,  all  these 
must  be  regarded  as  only  indicating  genera} 
principles,  the  'different  branches  of  husbandry 
by  their  labors.  Some  of  these  approach  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  perfection,  and  stand  the  teat  of  time  and 
change  of  circumstances.  Others  are  fouud  ca. 


In  addition,  I  opnsider  the  potato  crop  if  well  j  pable  of  further  development.  The  North  ean- 
managed  the  most  profitable  of  any  other  that  j  11()t  develop  a  complete  system  for  the  South, 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  culture  of — and  yet,  |  !10y  the  South  for  the  North.  Neither  can  the 
its  cultivation  is  but  little  practiced  or  on  a  very  low-country  for  the  mountain  regions.  And 
small  scale,  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  by  why  not?  Because,  the  diversity  of  soil,  o 
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climate,  of  seasons,  of  the  staple  plants,  Ac.,  cre¬ 
ates  a  local  agriculture,  and  render  a  change 
necessary  in  tlie  details  of  the  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  after  the  Agriculturist,  be  he  a 
planter  or  farmer,  or  a  mixer  of  operations,  has 
obtaineded  for  himself  a  code  of  principles,  from 
comparative  husbandry  and  chemical  analysis, 
he  is  only  then  well  prepared  to  study  his  own 
locality,  and  adopt  and  perfect  a  system  of  ope¬ 
rations,  to  suit  his  own  premises  and  peculiar 
branches  of  agriculture.  For  the  want  of  dis" 
crimination  of  this  sort,  men  sometimes  adopt 
every  idea  they  see  advanced,  with  too  much 
confidence,  and  thus  meet  with  results,  in  view 
of  their  credulity,  which  subjects  them  to  ridicule. 

I  see  that  some  of  you  contributors  prefer  to  deal 
hi  generalities,  and  others  delight  to  descend  to 
things  hi  particular.  This  seems  to  be  all  right ; 
they  will  prove  beneficial  to  each  other;  and 
only  keep  a  sufficient  number  on  each  side  to 
balance  the  preponderance.  Then  with  ati  oc¬ 
casional  real  “ Broomscdge ”  btooin  to  sweep 
over  and  out,  the  kinks  ofhasty  communications 
we  shall  have  fair  sailings,  and  enjoy  a  true  far¬ 
mer’s  “otium  cum  dignitate." 

John  C.  Hope. 

Hope  Station,  S.  C.,  June,  1852. 

Olil  Rip  is  Wide  Awake. 

Yes,  and  it  will  be  well  if  she  dont  arouse  our 
own  State  from  the  after  dinner  seista  in  which 
she  is  now  indulging.  We  transfer  to  our  col¬ 
umns  the  following  editorial  remarks,  from  our 
excellent  exchange,  the  “New  Era,”  published 
at  Goldsborough,  N.  C. — “a  new  comer,”  and 
one  that  promises  fair  to  do  good  service  in  the 
eatfse  ef agriculture  in  the  “Old  North  State,” 
which  we  are  pleased  to  see  is  buckling  on  her 
armor  for  the  good  work.  But  with  all  due 
respect  and  praise  for  the  most  commendable 
zeal  and  “good  works”  of  our  brother  F.  G. 
Ruffin,  we  can’t  agree  with  you,  friend  Era,  in 
giving  him  off  the  credit  of  “having  made  Virgin¬ 
ia  what  she  is.”  And  we  know  that  his  unassu¬ 
ming  modesty  will  not  allow  him  to  claim  it. — 
W  e  are  probably  an  older  man  and  consequnt- 
!y  recollect  better  than  you  the  works,  apart  of 
which  we  have  before  us,  of  the  veteran  and  la¬ 
mented  Skinner,  of  Gideon  B.  SmitiP,  and  of 
out*  old  friend  Edmund  Ruffin.  It  was  they 
that  set  the  ball  in  motion,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  many  noble  souls  whose  names  will  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  old  American  Fanner,  and 
Fanners’  Register — such  as  John  Taylor,  James 
Garnett,  &c.,&c.,  it  was  kept  in  motion  till  their 
worthy  successor  has  placed /{ts  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  which  he  is  rolling  bravely  on,  and  may 
his  loins  he  strengthened  with  the  “one  thing 
needful,”  that  will  enable  him  to  roll  it  on  to 
the  acme  of  agricultural  fame  and  greatness.  Aud 
piay  our  friend  of  the  New  Era,  do  as  much  for 
Old  Rip,  as  will  entitle  him  to  the  same  meed  of 
praise  he  is  creditably  bestowing  on  the  present 
worthy  editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

“  The  work  goes  bravely  on.  The  faiv 
piers  Qf  our  country  are  beginning  to 
awake  from  their  dreamy  slumbers,  so 
long  indulged  in,  and  are  already  exclaim¬ 


ing,  “I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.”  j 
Their  past  course  fraught  with  error  and 
loss,  is  arising  before  them  like  a  loath- 
some  spectre,  and  they  evince  a  desire  to 
flee  its  presence  and  enlist  in  that  army 
that  is  fighting  against  ignorance,  fraud, 
and  vice,  and  thus  to  partake  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  reformation  and  progress  of  the  age-  j 
From  the  distant  hills  of  New  England,  ; 
experience  has  raised  her  voice  and  bids 
them — onward.  On  the  mountain  tops  j 
of  Massachusetts,  Agriculture  winds  her  j 
horn  and  the  sweet  cheering  notes,  borne 
onward  by  the  gladencd,  gladning  winds, 
are  echoed  from  the  tallest  summits  of 
our  own  Blue  Ridge,  and  wafted  through 
our  vales  till,  mingling  with  the  din  of 
ocean’s  angry  roar,  they  render  itharmo- 
nious,  as  it  swells  the  song  of  prosperity 
and  triumph. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  keen  ear  of 
Edgecombe  was  the  first  to  catch  the 
sound,  and  her  intelligent  sons  were  the 
first  among  us  to  buckle  on  their  armor. 
In  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  1 
State,  her  sons  are  to  be  regarded  as  ve-  j 
terans  in  the  field,  and  the  future  histori.  j 
an  will  so  proclaim  it.  But  Edgecombe  ! 
is  now  no  longer  alone  in  this  great  | 
work.  Many  other  counties  have  form-  ; 
ed  Agricultural  Societies,  and  still  more 
are  taking  steps  to  follow  their  example. 
Agricultural  information  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  many,  and  many  more  will  soon 
learn  its  importance.  He  who  causes 
two  ears  of  corn  to  grow  now,  where  only 
one  grew  formerly,  will  soon  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  public  benefactor,  and  is 
destined  to  take  rank  among  warriors, 
statesmen,  poets,  and  painters,  formerly 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  prototypes  of 
Fame,  aud  alone  entitled  to  honors  and 
distinctions.  F.  G.  Ruffin,  of  Virginia, 
is  already  receiving  the  rewards  ofliis  la¬ 
bors  for  bis  native  State,  in  the  daily 
tributes  paid  him  by  the  press  of  the 
country  there  and  elsewhere.  He  has 
made  Virginia  what  she  is,  and  she  is,  in  ! 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
richest  States  of  the  Union,  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  products.  In  a  request  for  a  copy 
of  an  address  delivered  by  him  before 
the  Agricultural  convention,  lately  held 
in  Richmond,  the  committee  truly  say — 
“We  may  rest  contented  with  the  laurels 
our  ancestors  have  won;  but  weeannot 
feed  our  children  upon  the  bread  they 
made.”  We  commend  the  beautiful  sen¬ 
timent  to  all  our  readers,  and  hope  they 
will  treasure  it  up,  ns  an  incentive  to 
strive  for  agricultural  honors.  If  there 
are  distinctions  in  professions,  they  arc  I 


certainly  lo  be  made  in  favor  of  that  of 
agriculture,  and  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
one’s  profession,  constitutes  the  highest 
honor,  the  purest  earthly  enjoyment, 
and  entitles  to  the  widest  fame.  Till  the 
present  day,  no  niche,  in  the  temple  of 
Fame  has  been  set  apart  for  the  Agricul¬ 
turist.  He  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  too  humble  to  merit  distinction,  and  too 
stupid  to  seek  it  through  the  means  of 
his  lowly  profession.  But  as  truth  emer¬ 
ges  from  error,  and  acquires  fresh  vigor 
and  beauty  as  it  advances  to  the  light,  so 
the  farmer  is  emerging  from  bis  long  un¬ 
merited  obscurity,  and  isslowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  reaching  his  true  position  among  men 
— a  position  that  will  entitle  him  to  sit, 
not  only  side  by  side  with  warriors  and 
statesmen,  but  above  them  all. 

To  ensure  this,  to  take  rank  among 
men  in  any  profession,  education  is  neces- 
sary.  Let  our  children,  then,  be  educa¬ 
ted  thoroughly  and  liberally ,  and  the  future 
farmers  ofour  country  will  be,  as  they 
ought  to  he,  our  future  rulers,  our  future 
statesmen,  and  our  future  teachers.” 

Sap-guckeiK. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Some  men  who 
assume  to  be  wise,  have  asserted  that 
“sap-suckers”  are  not  “sap-suckers,”  and 
that  their  attacks  on  apple-trees  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  tree  is  diseased;  and  they 
peck  the  small  holes  in  it  hunting  worms 
and  insects  for  food.  To  this  opinion  I 
gave  adhesion,  not  knowing  better  until 
the  two  last  winters.  My  trees  were 
healthy,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  anrl  the 
birds  made  holes  in  .the  smoothest  and 
healthiest  looking  bark.  I  determined 
to  watch  them  and  ascertain,  if  1  could, 
why  this  was  so.  In  a  few  mornings  I 
had  the  gratification  ofhuving  the  tiling 
made  plain.  The  bird  makes  the  hole 
in  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  and  then 
sits  still  and  watches  until  the  sap  makes 
its  appearance.  The  sap  is  then  drank 
andja  new  hole  made;  and  thus  the  same 
process  is  continued-  and  repeated  some 
times  for  hours,  with  this  variation  only, 
that  the  bird  occasionally  gives  the  holes 
a  second  examination,  to  see  if  the  sap 
has  accumulated  the  second  time.  These 
depredations  on  the  apple  and  pear  tree 
is  made  in  cold  weather,  particularly  of 
cold  frosty  mornings  in  the  latter  part  of 
winter.  I  was  reminded  of  the  maple 
sugar  making  of  the  North  and  West. — 
The  sap  of  the  tipple  tree  seems  to  lie 
more  abundant,  or  disposed  to  run  in 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  weather  that 
the  sap  of  the  maple  does,  and  the  bird 
instinctively  understands,  as  well  asman, 
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when  to  seek  it  with  the  greatest  certain-  !  and  from  year  to  year,  as  competition  in 
ty  of  success.  [  labor  increases  that  even  diminishes. — 

The  fact,  that  many  of  the  wood-  |  The  condition  of  the  white  laborer  lias 
pecker  tribe  do  peck  the  dead  timber  in  been  steadily  getting  worse  since  the  feu -  j 
search  of  worms,  has  I  suppose  given  rise 
to  the  mistake,  that  “sap-suckers”  are 
working  with  the  same  view. 

Les  p  cctfu  1 1  y ,  A  g  ri  c  o  l  a  . 


i  dal  times,  in  considering  this  subject,  j 
,  Carlyle  says,  that  there  is  no  remedy,  ex- 
I  cept  by  a  return  to  slavery  of  some  kind. 

I  —Camden  Journal. 


In  those  States  and  countries  where 
negro  slavery  does  not  exist,  the  white 
man  performs  the  same  labor  that  the 
black  does  with  us ;  auu  as  those  who  hire 
themselves  to  work  have  no  claim  upon 
their  employers  except  for  their  wages, 
there  is  consequntly  no  sympathy  betwen 
the  two  classes.  The  competition  which 
exists  brings  wages  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  sum. 

This  state  of  things  which  obtains 
where  there  is  no  slave  labor,  produces 
an  amount  of  suffering  and  wretchedness 
of  which  wre,  who  live  in  slave  countries, 
can  form  no  idea,  unless  we  have  travel¬ 
led  in  those  countries;  for,  among  us, 
things  are  so  different  that  wre  cannot 
imagine  what  privations  and  distress 
abound  among  those  who  occupy  the 
place  of  our  slaves.  In  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  there  is  no  feeling  of  mu 
tuul  dependence  and  interest,  as  there  is 
between  master  and  slave.  The  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  employer  leads  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  services  of  the  oilier  for  the 
smallest  sum  lie  can,  and  as  a  consequnce, 
the  laborer  is  seldom  able  to  do  more  than 
supply  his  daily  wants,  often  not  even 
that,  so  that  in  case  of  sickness  there  is 
great  want,  privation,  and  suffering. 

In  the  slave  states  the  case  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent;  the  negro  is  well  fed  aad  clothed, 
whether  his  master  prospers  or  not,  food 
and  raiment,  and  medical  attendance  are 
furnished  him  ;  his  task  is  moderate  ;  his 
family  do  not  depend  upon  Him,  hut  on 
his  master  lor  support.  In  old  age  the 
negro  is  provided  for  by  his  owner,  and 
not  like  the  white  man,  cast  out  upon 
the  cold  eharritiy  of  the  world. 

How  infinitely  more  comfortable  is  the 
condition  of  our  slaves,  to  that  of  the 
white  man,  tiiat  fill  his  place  in  non-slave¬ 
holding  communities.  There  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  is  pressing  him  downward 
year  by  year,  to  a  worse  state — with  us 
t  he  state  of  the  slave  is  improving.  An 
increase  of  means  to  the  master,  brings 
an  increase  of  comfort  to  the  slave.  Not 
so  with  white  man — if  his  employer 
abounds  in  wealth,  it  brings  no  corres¬ 
ponding  means  to  supply  his  wants;  his 
scanty  hire  he  still  gets  and  that  is  all — 


ITS  si  V  ram  in  Cattle. 

[  Distemper  in  cattle  seems  to  be  caused 
in  this  section  by  undue  exposure  to  the 
|  hot  sun.  A  bare  pasture,  with  but  little 
j  shade,  is  therefore  unfavorable.  The 
cattle  are  thus  compelled  to  feed  in  the 
|  beat  of  the  day;  and  this  evil  is  some¬ 
times  increased  by  their  passing  through 
a  long  lane  to  t lie  cow-pen  before  sunset, 
and  returning  after  sunrise  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  found  that  when  an  animal  is 
first  attacked,  he  separates  himself  from 
the  herd,  seeks  some  retired  spot,  hangs 
j  his  head,  and  ceases  to  ruminate.  If  he 
can  be  discovered  in  four  or  five  hours 
after  this  symptom  appears,  the  disease 
may  be  arrested  by  drenching  with  a  de¬ 
coction  of  poke  root.  The  urine  is  now 
reddish  ;  a  few  hours  later  it  is  bloody, 
and  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  no  cure 
is  known.  lie  expires  in  less  than  twen¬ 
ty  four  hours. 

When  cattle  are  furnished  with  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  clean,  strong  ashes  and 
salt,  they  usually  escape.  Of  this  mix¬ 
ture,  say  one  of  salt  to  twenty  of  ashes.  I 
have  known  my  cattle  require  a  pint  a 
day  on  an  average,  to  each  animal  for 
weeks  in  succession.  Air-slaked  lime 
and  salt  have  also  been  used  as  a  prevent¬ 
ive  ;  and  a  distinguished  agriculturist  in 
this  state,  considers  this  as  infallible. — 
By  mixing  a  little  meal  with  it,  it  is  made 
j  more  pnlateable. 

The  disease  usually  breaks  out  herein 
June,  where  precautionary  measures 
have  been  imperfectly  attended  to,  and 
no  subsequent  care  or  attention  will  ar¬ 
rest  it.  I  have  lost  several  by  it  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  Unless  the  ashes  are  clean, 
cattle  will  not  touch  them  ;  and  the  own¬ 
er  may  be  deceived  in  supposing  they 
have  a  plentiful  supply,  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  suffering. 

The  plan  pursued  in  prepraring  the 
drench,  is  to  put  a  double  handful  of  the 
poke  root  in  a  half  gallon  of  water,  and 
boil  down  to  a  quart.  Give  it  milk-warm 
and  repeat  the  dose  in  eight  or  ten  hours. 
—  Cor.  Southern  Cultivator. 

Betlisford ,  N.  C.  October,  1851 . 

!  Our  doctrine  is — feed  (he  earth  and  it  j 
will  feed  and  cloth  ypu. — Ahem-  j 


...  - - -  —  - —  ■  -w 

Barn  Yards. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  ev¬ 
ery  farmer  who  keeps  stock,  and  who 
aims  at  the  continual  improvement  of 
his  lands  by  the  application  of  manures 
of  domestic  manufacture,  should  by  no 
means  overlook  ;  and  that  is,  in  order  to 
have  good  manure,  he  must  in  the  first 
place  provide  a  suitable  yard.  The  ma¬ 
ny  inconveniencies  which  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  inseparable  from  the  yards 
so  constructed  and  situated  as  to  retain 
the  liquids,  were  doubtles  strongly  op¬ 
erative  in  suggesting  the  practice  of  loca¬ 
ting  them  so  as  to  admit  of  its  readily 
running  off;  an  oversight,  by  the  way, 
for  which  no  circumstances  of  abstract 
convenience  can  adequately  atone.  I11 
Germany,  Holland  and  Scotland,  the 
yards  are  almost  uniformly  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  retain  all  the  liquid  substances 
among  the  manure.  A  concave  surface, 
having  a  central  depression  of  some  two 
or  three  feet,  according  to  the  area  or  su¬ 
perficial  extent  of  the  enclosure,  is  select¬ 
ed,  and  the  inequalities  having  been  first 
carefully  leveled,  the  entire  surface  is 
covered  with  clay,  finely  pulverised,  and 
tempered  to  the  consistency  of  mortar, 
so  as  to  be  evenly  spread.  In  this  mass 
are  then  placed  small  stones,  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  en¬ 
tire  work  constitutes  a  sort  of pavement, 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  our  streets,  and  through  which 
none  of  the  liquid  particles  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  can  possibly  escape  to  the  soil  be¬ 
low,  while  the  concavity  of  the  general 
surface,  operates  also  as  an  equally  effi¬ 
cient  protection  against  the  wastage  of 
the  saline  and  other  salts  against  the 
washings  of  the  rains.  These  yards  are 
frequently  surrounded  by  sheds,  or  tem¬ 
porary  out  buildings,  to  which  the  in¬ 
mates  are  permitted  to  retire  in  cold,  or 
damp  weather.  The  introduction  of 
such  improvements  here,  would  consti¬ 
tute  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  era,  and  would  doubtless  soon  be  of 
incalculable  interest  to  our  agriculture, — 
Here  in  America,  where  we  have  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  material  ready  provided  to  our 
wants,  and  where  every  farmer  has  both 
time  and  ingenuity  for  the  undertaking, 
the  construction  of  yards  upon  this  ex¬ 
cellent  system,  would  necessarily  involve 
but  slight  expense.  We  have  known 
some  farmers  who  have  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  wastage  of  their  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  by  putting  down  an  artificial  bot¬ 
tom  of  clay.  This  is  usually  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  spreading  over  the  bottom  a  thip 
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stratum,  and  giving  it  the  requisite  de¬ 
gree  of  compactness  by  pounding  or  roll¬ 
ing.  The  bottom  is  never  removed,  and 
by  making  occasional  additions,  it  may 
be  rendered  a  very  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  agent  in  saving  a  most  valuable  ar¬ 
ticle  of  manure.  When  the  rich  liquids 
of  a  manure  yard  are  suffered  to  filtrate, 
and  thus  pass  into  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
the  value  of  the  article  that  remains  is 
greatly  diminished  without  any  gain. — 
But  where  it  is  retained  and  absorbed  by 
some  substance,  it  becomes  a  most  valu¬ 
able  accessory,  and  by  some  writers  on 
agriculture,  is  considered  equal  to  the 
solid  portions  of  the  manure.  That  it  is 
very  rich  in  fertilizing  particles  is  indeed  | 
obvious  from  the  astonishing  effects  it  1 
produces  on  vegetation — especially  on 
vines,  small  plants,  &c.,  when  used  in 
irrigation,  and  upon  grass  lands. — Ex. 

A  Remedy  for  Cholera. — The  St. 
Louis  Union  says,  that  on  a  recent  trip  of 
the  Bunker  Hill,  one  of  the  deck  passen¬ 
gers  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  ! 
attack  of  cholera.  A  physician  from 
Memphis,  who  was  on  board,  prescribed 
to  the  suffering  man,  pulverised  chalk, 
ground  ginger  and  capsicum,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  be¬ 
come  convalescent. 


Enquiries, 

Marlboro’  S.  C.,  > 
June  14,  1852.  \ 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Will  yourselves  or 
some  correspondent  be  kind  enough  to 
apswer  the  following  question  ? 

Before,  however,  putting  the  question, 
I  should  properly  state  the  case.  My  en¬ 
tire  crop  embraces  four  hundred  acres  of 
land.  I  usually  cultivate  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  cotton,one  hundred  and 
forty  in  corn,  and  the  balance  in  small 
grain  of  different  kinds,  and  peas.  I 
plant  my  river  low  grounds  in  corn  and 
oats,  and  my  uplands  in  cotton.  My  up¬ 
lands  are  divided  into  two  fields,  each 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
These  are  equally  convenient  to  manu¬ 
ring  purposes  from  lots. 

Now  the  question  is  this.  Is  it  more 
to  my  advantage  to  manure  one  field  and 
cultivate  the  same  every  year  of  my  life, 
or  to  rotate  by  planting  the  same  field  for 
three  successive  years  and  then  suffer  it 
to  lie  out  and  to  cultivate  the  other  field 
for  the  same  length  of  time  ?  I  am  able 
to  manure  about  one-third  of  my  crop 
with  stable  and  lot  manure,  and  apply 
cotton  seed  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 


bushels  per  acre,  to  the  remaining  two-  j 
thirds.  By  answering  the  above  in  your 
approaching  July  No.,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Pef.  Dee.  j 

Will  some  of  our  friends  who  are  posted  up  i 
attend  to  the  above  enquiries?  If  others  do  not 
we  will  at  our  earliest  convenience. — Eds. 

Importance  of  Personal  Attentions. 

We  take  the  following  excellent  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  personal  attentions,  from  I 
the  Soil  of  the  South.  Hit  ’em  again,  Mr.  j 
Straightedge,  for  you  have  struck  perhaps  as  j 
many  at  one  blow  as  Sampson  slew  of  the  Phil-  j 
istines,  but  with  a  very  different  weapon — the! 
operation  of  which  is  so  much  more  mild  as  to  j 
require  repeated  applications,  however,  to  eflec1  ! 
a  cure. — Ens.  F.  &  P. 

Mr.  Editor. — It  was  one  of  the  wise 
sayings  of  that  great  philosopher,  Doctor  j 
Franklin,  “If  you  want  any  thing  done 
well  go — if  not,  send.”  There  is  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  his  sayings,  a  great 
practical  trulh,  and  in  Its  observance 
much  vexation  and  disappointment  would 
he  avoided,  and  much  real  gain  be  real¬ 
ized.  In  no  business  is  it  more  applica¬ 
ble  than  that  of  planting;  and  in  none  | 
are  its  consequences  more  disastrous,  j 
Ours  is  a  business  which  has  its  times! 
and  its  seasons,  in  which  we  must  act  \ 
promptly;  for  the  opportunity  once  slight¬ 
ed  never  returns.  How  important  that 
it  be  well  improved!  The  man  of  ease 
says  to  his  negro,  “go  plant  the  crop,” 
trusting  too  often  to  his  discretion  or  fi¬ 
delity.  The  season  for  planting  passes 
— the  wheat,  or  the  oats,  come  up  too 
thin  or  too  thick — or  either,  by  turns — 
here  too  much  have  been  sowed,  there 
too  little.*  The  corn,  somehow,  doesn’t 
come — badly  dropped — ten  grains  in  one 
hill,  none  in  the  next — one  hand  covering 
too  deep,  another  scarcely  hiding  it  from 
the  first  bird  that  passes  that  way  in 
search  of  a  breakfast.  The  cotton  seed 
dropped  in  bunches — here  a  handful, 
there  a  skip.  The  happy  negro  cares 
not — it  is  all  the  same  to  him  whether  it 
is  a  good  stand  or  a  bad  one.  lie,  per¬ 
haps  is  looking  out  for  the  approach  of 
the  overseer,  or  is  watching  the  flight  of 
birds,  or  perhaps  still  more  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  making  up  for  loss  of 
sleep  the  night  before — nodding — when 
his  attentions  are  all  needed  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  work.  ’Tis  badly  done,  but 

*  Our  light  crop  of  wheat  the  present  season, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  carelessness  of 
negroes  in  putting  in  the  seed  during  our  ab¬ 
sence  from  home,  brings  sensibly  and  feelingly 
to  our  mind  the  truth  of  these  remarks. — Ens. 
F,  &  P. 


this  fatal  discovery  is  never  revealed  un¬ 
til  the  sad  story  of  failure  in  the  coming 
up  is  manifested..  It  is  then  too  late — all 
the  abuse  and  bluster  common  to  such 
occasions  cannot  repair  the  injury.  Days 
may  be  appropriated  to  re-planting, 
which  are  needed  about  other  work — 
still  the  evil  exists,  and  the  fate  of  the 
crop  is  fixed,  and  the  loss  of  the  year  is 
the  consequence — all  for  sending  instead 
going.  The  fences  are  to  be  repaired 
— the  order  is  given — the  negro  goes  to 
bis  work,  and  the  overseer  remains  to 
take  bis  ease,  or  goes  to  seek  his  pleasure 
in  employments  more  congenial  to  his 
taste.  The  work  is  done,  and  in  mid¬ 
season,  when  the  crop  is  growing,  and 
the  work  is  pressing,  some  unmannerly 
bull,  or  long  nosed  sow,  takes  a  fancy 
that  better  fare  might  be  found  inside 
than  outside  the  inclosure,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  enters,  bidding  all  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  welcome.  Then  comes 
a  fuss — negroes  and  dogs  are  paraded, 
the  intruders  are  ejected,  but  not  until 
they  have  got  a  taste  not  .soon  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  This  storm  works  off  into  curs¬ 
es  upon  the  negro,  for  his  unfaithfulness, 
hut  never  brings  back  the  damage  done 
to  the  crop.  The  cotton  is  now  up,  and 
needs  thinning  to  a  stand.  The  negroes 
are  sent,  but  the  overseer  stays.  We 
need  hardly  sketch  the  picture;  you  have 
seen  it.  The  poor  cut  worms  and  the 
lice  have  many  sins  laid  at  their  door,  for 
which  they  will  never  have  to  account. 
The  stand  is  spoiled,  and  the  crop  is  lost, 
all  for  the  want  of  going,  instead  of  send¬ 
ing,  to  have  so  delicate  a  task  performed. 
This  sort  of  management  is  fun  to  the 
grass,  also — only  having  to  lower  its 
head  a  little,  and  submit  to  a  little  dust¬ 
ing,  and  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned, 
to  come  up  with  greater  boldness  than 
ever  again.  The  difference  between  the 
labor  of  good  work,  and  that  which  is 
slighted,  is  very  little,  but  the  results  are 
vastly  different — all  for  the  want  of  the 
master’s  eye.  The  males  have  plowed 
hard  all  day,  when  they  are  returned  to 
their  stable  for  rest  and  food.  The  over¬ 
seer  goes  to  his  supper,  and  soon  to  bed, 
while  be  sends  the  plowman  to  do  the 
business  of  feeding  and  watering.  Corn 
is  thrown  in  profusion  to-nrght,  and  the 
poor  animal,  perhaps  on  short  allowance 
the  night  before,  eats  a  perfect  gorge,  and 
in  his  fullness  and  heat,  from  the  doubje 
portion  of  corn  in  his  stomach,  “thirsts 
for  the  cooling  water  brook,”  where  he 
completes  the  work  of  death.  Colic 
1  comes  on,  and  the  mule  is  lost,  and  the 
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master  and  all  wonder  what  could  have 
produced  it.  All  for  sending  and  not  go¬ 
ing.  The  cattle  go  astray,  the  hogs  are 
lost,  the  meat-house  is  empty,  the  pro¬ 
visions  wasted,  and  a  thousand  name¬ 
less  ills  ensue,  just  because  Sambo  or 
Tom  ivas  sent.  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
perhaps  reading  a  lecture  to  those  who 
do  not  need  it.  For  1  would  fain  hope 
that  I  have  not  hit  any  of  the  rea¬ 
ders  of  this  journal.  If  I  should  have 
done  so,  however,  I  have  no  apolo¬ 
gy  to  offer,  but  would  admonish  all  such 
to  stand  out  of  the  way  for  the  future.  I 
intend  not  to  offend  any  of  that  very  wor¬ 
thy  anil  valuable  class  of  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  laudable  business  ol  over¬ 
seeing.  There  are  among  them  as  good 
and  faithful  men  as  belong  to  the  land. — 

I  would  do  these  all  honor,  and  propose, 
by  these  castigations,  to  elevate  their 
calling,  by  exposing  the  pretender,  and 
helping,  by  the  example  of  the  faithful, 
to  improve,  or  drive  from  their  ranks,  all 
the  drones  who  live  only  to  pocket  their 
year's  salary,  and  leave  the  interests  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  care,  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Do  not  forget  the  motto,  “Ifj 
you  want  anything  well  done,  go — if  not, 
send.”  Straightedge. 

Sunth  Carolina  Institute. 

The  following  circular  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  S.  C.  Institute,  was  noticed  in  our  last  (July) 
number,  page  111.  We  now  take  pleasure  in 
laying  it  before  our  readers,  and  to  invite  them 
generally  not  only  to  become  members  .pf  the 
Institute,  bin  to  prepare  to  exhibit  their  “Agri¬ 
cultural  articles®,  products,  stock,  &c.”  Let  us 
not  become  the  “Rip  V an  Winkle”  ofthe  South, 
but  let  us  be  up  and  doing — let  us  prove  to  our 
sister  States,  that  “some  things  can  be  done  as 
well  as  others.”  We  have  just  returned  from 
our  great  Rail  Road  Convention,  at  Anderson 
Court-house,  and  from  what  we  there  saw  and 
heard,  believe  our  State  is  fully  alive  to  the  great 
importance  of  internal  improvements.  Let  us 
encourage  and  cherish  that  spirit  which  is  light 
ing  our  borders.  Let  us  not  only  encourage 
the  making  of  rail-roads  to  carry  our  products 
to  market,  but  let  us  encourage  the  organiza. 
tion  ofsocieties,  the  objects  of  which  shall  be  to 
improve  agriculture  and  increase  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  resources  of  the  State,  so  that  our  rail-roads 
when  built,  may  have  yearly  increased  trans¬ 
ports,  not  only  of  our  produce,  to  market,  hut 
of  stock,  and  articles  of  mechanical  skill  and  in* 
genuity  for  -exhibition  at  our  great  Southern 
Fairs,  which  we  may  hope  to  see  yearly  held  ai 
t  his,  to  be,  great  emporium  of  our  State  and 
ofthe  South. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the  names  and 
contributions  of  all  persons  of  our  neighborhood 
who  may  desire  to  become  members  of  the  In. 
slitute,  that  we  may  forward  them  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary, 


“  Charleston,  S.  C.  May  20,  1852 

To  Maj.  Geo.  Seaborn — 

Sir  : — At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  South-Carolina  Institute,  heldin  No¬ 
vember,  1851,  it  was 

“ Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  President  ofthe  State  Agricultural 
:  Society,  arid  with  the  several  District  So¬ 
cieties,  upon  the  subject  of  obtainieg  co¬ 
operation  of  these  Societies  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  ofthe  Institute.  And  al¬ 
so,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  having  a  general 
Fair  in  November,  1852,  whereat  Agri¬ 
cultural  Articles  and  Products,  Stocks, 
&c.,  may  be  exhibited.  The  Fair  to  be 
held  at  Charleston,  cotemporaneousiy 
with  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  Institute, 
and  as  an  ally  thereto.” 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  correspond  with 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  with 
the  several  District  Societies.  The  for¬ 
mer  did  not  meet  last  winter,  and,  it  is 
generally  believed,  is  virtually  disband¬ 
ed,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  the 
addresses  of  the  latter;  no  communica¬ 
tion  has,  therefore,  been  opened. 

The  Board,  in  view  of  this  inability  to 
open  a  correspondence,  have  instructed 
me  to  communicate  with  some  of  the 
leading  gentlemen  in  each  District  in  the 
State,  and  endeavor  to  enlist  their  in- 
terest  in  carrying  out  this  cause — to  so¬ 
licit  their  aid  in  forwarding  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  the  Institute  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  the  fostering  of  southern  in¬ 
dustry,  the  developing  of  southern  re¬ 
sources.  'To  you,  Sir,  as  a  gentleman 
of  eminence  in  your  district,  this  com¬ 
munication  is  addressed,  with  the  earnest 
requestthat  you  will  aid  us  with  your  ef¬ 
forts,  and  give  such  publicity  to  this  com¬ 
munication,  by  conversing  with  your 
neighbors  upon  the  subject,  and  also,  by 
having  the  same  published  in  your  pa¬ 
pers,  as  you  may  deem  most  apt  to  for¬ 
ward  our  object. 

j  As  is  expressed  in  the  above  resolution, 

,  the  Board  desire  to  have  an  exhibition, 
i  annually,  of  all  those  things  in  which  the 
Planter  is  interested.  The  staples  ofthe 
l  State,  grain,  &c.,  stock  horses,  hogs,  ev- 
|  ery  thing,  wc  wish  to  have  exhibited  in 
,  connection  with  the  Fair,  at  which  is 
displayed  mechanical  industry  and  inge- 
,  nuity  of  southern  citizens.  And  we  pro¬ 
pose  distributing  to  such  articles,  appro¬ 
priate  premiums,  to  be  awarded  by  judg¬ 
es  chosen  from  among  the  agriculturists 
themselves.  Surely  this  is  an  object 
;  worthy  of  the  attention  of  yourself  and 
your  people.  In  Georgia,  a  plan  similar 
:  to  this  has  been  found  of  incalculable  ben¬ 


efit,  and  annually  Fairs  are  held,  at  which 
thousands  assemble,  and  hundreds  com¬ 
pete  for  the  prizes.  In  October  next, 
such  a  Fair  will  be  held  at  Macon,  and  so 
sensible  are  the  people  of  the  state  of  its 
advantage,  that  the  General  Assembly 
has  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty-five" 
hundred  dollars  to  he  expended  in  the 
award  of  premiums  alone. 

The  Board  will  also  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  endeavor  to  induce 
your  neighbors  to  become  members  of 
the  Institute.  The  subscription  is  hut 
three  dollars  for  the  first,  and  twb  dol¬ 
lars  for  every  other  year,  and  the  amount 
is  placed  thus  low,  that  the  whole  state 
may  become  interested  in  supporting  this 
effort  to  develop  its  resources. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
whether  this  endeavor  meets  your  ap¬ 
probation,  and  if  so,  what  success  attends 
your  efforts. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wilmot  G.  DeSaussure. 

Secretary. 

P.  S. — One  can  become  a  Life  Mem¬ 
ber  by  paying  #15,  and  no  arrears  are 
then  due. 

Sheep  Walks— Strychnine. 

Oil  reading  the  folllowiug  article,  taken  from 
the  Greenville  Mountaineer,  we  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pect  this  modern  protector  _of  sheep,  lias  had 
something  to  do  in  and  aboutowr  village,  foi  we 
are  informed  we  have  had  several  “cholera  cases’' 
among  the  dogs  recently.  It  is  said  they  “run 
mad”  and  died  in  a  very  few  hours.  And  we 
recollect  seeing  a  few  straggling  sheep  about  the 
village  just  before  the  occurrence  of  the  melan. 
choly  events  referred  to.  Now  who  knows  but 
the  owner  of  these  sheep  may  have  been  advised 
by  Dr.  “Agricola”  bow  to  protect  them.  Better 
"keep  dark”  Doctor — the  dogs  have  a  great 
many  friends. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  derived  a  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  from  the  distribution  of  small 
portions  of  strychnine  in  different  parts  of  iny 
sheep  pasture,  it  is  hut  common  courtesy  that  I 
give  the  discovery  publicity  for  the  benefit  of 
other  sheep  raisers.  I  put  a  grain  or  so  in  a 
place  in  various  parts  of  my  pasture  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  quantity  of  land  enclosed.  Since  I 
commenced  to  use  it  in  this  way,  my  sheep  feed 
quietly — have  become  quite  tame,  and  some  of 
them  will  eat  salt  in  my  hand.  I  can  now  walk 
or  ride  amongst  them  when  they  are  feeding, 
whereas  they  formerly  woujd  break  and  run  at 
every  little  noise,  or  the  approach  of  every  per? 
son  and  thing.  They  fatten  much  more  readily 
in  the  same  pasture,  and  the  wool  grows  faster, 
and  the.  lambs  increase  in  size  much  more 
rapidly. 

Now,  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  inquire.  Whether  it  improves  the 
growth  or  nutritious  qualities  of  the  grass — ex- 
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hales  an  atlluvia  that  invigorates  the  vital  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  sheep  through  their  breathing  apara. 
tus,  or  in  some  way  accomplishes  the  above 
very  desirable  results,  I  leave  for  the  learned  and 
wise  to  determine. 

In  this  world  of  complex  agencies  and  ifluen- 
ces,  most  goods  have  their  attendant  evils;  so  in 
this  instance.  There  is  one  inconvenience  at¬ 
tending  my  discovery.  My  neighbors’  dogs,  as 
well  as  my  own,  will  sometimes  destroy  the 
strychnine,  and  put  me  to  the  expense  and  troub¬ 
le  of  arranging  a  new  supply.  The  neighbors 
also  complain  that  the  strychnine  docs  not  im-  j 
prove  the  health  and  vigor  of  their  dogs;  though 
this  I  look  upon  as  a  small  matter,  for  all  that  is 
necessary,  is  to  keep  the  dogs  out  of  my  sheep 
walk.  My  neighbors  have  a  perfect  right  to 
keep  as  many  dogs  as  they  please,  and  I  have  no  | 
right  to  complain  ;  but  they  have  no  right  to 
keep  dogs  on  my  premises.  If  they  will  just 
keep  their  dog  at  home,  they  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  strychnine.  If  not,  I  shall  have  to  lose 
my  strychnine,  and  they  will  lose  their  dogs.  The 
complaint  will  be  reciprocal  and  therefore  nei¬ 
ther  will  have  much  to  gain  or  lose  above  the 
other. 

I  understand  that  strychnine  lias  recently 
been  used  in  some  of  the  villages  and  small 
towns,  in  pretty  much  the  same  way,  for  the 
benefit  of  gardens  and  yards  and  with  decided 
etl'ect  and  advantage. 

When  will  wonders  cease  in  this  age  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  ‘progress?’ 

Agricoi.a. 

Cotton  Illooms. 

We  received  last  week,  a  cotton  bloom 
taken  from  the  farm  ofMaj.  A.  P.  Mar¬ 
tin,  on  the  20th  nit.,  and  one  from  that 
ofMaj.  J.  D.  Wright,  on  the  22nd. — 
These  are  the  earliest  blooms  that  we 
have  heard  ofiu  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  should  have  been  acknowledged  in 
our  last  issue,  hut  were  accidentally 
omitted. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  will  take 
occasion  to  suggest  to  our  planting 
friends,  the  importance  of  sending  with 
their  blooms,  a  statement  of  the  general 
condition  of  their  own,  and  the  crops  in 
the  neighborhood.  Unless  this  is  done, 
serious  injury  may  sometimes  result  to 
the  planting  interest. 

Speculators  abroad  watch  with  much 
anxiety  the  first  appearance  of  cotton 
and  of  frosts.  Wc  have  been  informed 
that  they  have  agents  in  this  country  to 
notify  themofthese  and  other  important 
facts  in  reference  to  this  important  sta¬ 
ple,  and  that  they  note  them  down  in  a 
book  regularly  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
rely  upon  it  as  the  best  data  from  which 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  future  crop. — 
Now,  suppose  that  blossoms  should  be 
announced  in  the  public  prints  some  ton  j 
or  twelve  days  before  the  cry])  is  so  l'ar 
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advanced,  an  over  estimate  would  be  ; 
placed  upon  it  and  a  consequent  de¬ 
crease  in  the  price  would  he  the  necessa¬ 
ry  result.  So  soon  us  a  bloom  is  an-  j 
nounced  nothing  more  is  said  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  one  bloom  may  he  the  ! 
only  one  seen  for  weeks  to  come,  may  he 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  value  of  the  crop. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fdes  of  the  j 
Herald  of  last  year,  and  we  find  the  an- 1 

!  ncuncement  of  a  bloom  on  the  I7Ui  of  j 

j  .  i 

June,  and  the  Editor  speaks  of  having 
heard  of  them  as  early  as  the  7th.  The; 
present  crop,  therefore,  is  later  than  that  | 

|  of  last  year,  as  obsesvation  will  prove,  j 
and  from  this  cause,  and  from  the  quan-  i 
tity  of  rain  which  we  have  recently  had,  j 
if  the  fall  is  not  very  fayorable,  will  not  ; 
be  too  abundant.  The  weed  may  be  as  j 
large  as  common,  but  its  exuberant  | 
growth  will  be  very  unfavorable  to  a  pro-  ! 
lific  yield. 

Tlic  above  article  is  taken  from  the  Laurens-  ! 
ville  Herald  of  the  2d  July.  We  published  an  j 
article  last  fall  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  disap-  i 
proving  of  the  mania  with  which  some  of  bur  j 
planters  are  affected  of  heralding  to  the  world  j 

the  first  bale  of  cotton.”  A  man  may  gain  the  j 
honor  by  causing  his  negroes  to  bite  open  imma-  | 
tin  e  cotton  bolls  to  help  make  out  hi zfirst  bale —  j 
but  it  is  not  unfrequently  dearly  bought  honor,  ! 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  tbe  whole  cotton  plant¬ 
ing  interest.  With  this  impression,  we  concur 
with  our  friends  of  the  Herald  in  their  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  “the  importance  of  sending  with  their 
blooms,”  cud  we  will  add  with  their  first  bales, 
“a  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  their 
own,  and  the  crops  of  the  neighborhood,”  if 
they  must  make  a  report  of  them,  lest  injury  may 
result. 

.  In  making  the  above  remarks,  however,  we 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  condemn¬ 
ing  that  landalde  and  praiseworthy  ambition 
which  tends  to  stimulate  the  farmer  or  planter 
to  excel  his  neighbor  in  the  time,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  the  products  of  bis  labor.  Bates, 
pecially  in  the  article  of  cotton,  we  do  think  it 
most  prudent  not  to  show  our  hand,  for  there  is 
evidently  a  great  deal  of  chicanery  practiced 
by  cotton  buyers,  in  obtaining  the  article  from) 
producers  too  often  at  less  than  its  real  value, 
and  at  less  than  remunerating  prices; 

Eds.  F.  &  P.  j 
- - - - 1 

Tempering,  Hai'ilening  and  Softening 
Metals. 

USED  IN  THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

(Continued  from  page  105.) 

Thirdly,  the  heat  for  tempering  or  let¬ 
ting  down.  Between  the  extreme  condi¬ 
tions  of  hard  and  soft  steel,  there  are 
j  many  intermediate  grades,  the  common 
|  ill d ex  for  whiclt  is  the  oxidation  of  the 


brightened  surface,  and  it  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  practice.  These  tints,  and  their 
respective  approximate  temperatures, 
are  thus  tabulated  : 


1.  Very  pale  straw  yellow 

2.  Shade  of  darker  yellow 

3.  Darker  straw  yellow, 

4.  Still  darker  yellow, 

5.  A  brown  y allow, 

G.  A  yellow,  tinged  slight¬ 
ly  with  purple, 

7.  Light  purple,’ 

8.  Dark  purple, 

9.  Dark  blue, 

10.  Paler  blue, 

J 1.  Still  paler  blue, 

12.  Still  do.  tinged  green. 

The  first  tint  arrive 


,  450°  7  Tools  for  tne- 
440  5  tal 

470  ^  Do.  for  wood, 
490  $  scr,vv  taps,  &c 

500  ]  Hatchets  chip- 
|  ping  chisels,  Cv: 

520  '  °.tller  l*®rcus’ 
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sive  tools,  and 


I  sive  t 
J  saws, 

|  S prill 

l 


,  &c. 

550 
570  ( 

590  )  Too  soft  for 
610  n  the  above  pur- 
630  )  poses. 

s  at  about  430°  F. 


but  it  is  only  seen  by  comparison  with  a 
piece  ofsteel  not  heated.  The  tempering 
colors  differ  slightly  with  the  various 
qualities  ofsteel. 


The  knife-edges  for  Captain  Kater’s 
experimental  pendulum,  were  very  care¬ 
fully  hardened  and  tempered  in  a  bath 
heated  to  43U°.  Being  then  found  too 
soft,  they  Averc  re-hardened,  and  tem¬ 
pered,  at  only  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
after  which  they  were  considered  admi¬ 
rably  suited  to  their  purpose. 

The  heat  for  tempering  being  moder¬ 
ate,  it  is  often  supplied  by  the  part  of  the 
tool  not  requiring  to  ho  hardened,  nml 
which  is  not  therefore  cooled  in  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  workmen  first  hastily  tries 
with  a  file  whether  the  work  is  hard  ;  he 
then  partially  brightens  it  at  a  few  parts 
with  a  piece  of  grindstone  or  an  emery 
stick,  that  lie  may  be  enabled  to  watch 
for  the  required  color — which  attained, 
the  work  is  usually  cooled  in  any  conve¬ 
nient  manner,  lest  the  body  of  the  tool 
should  continue  to  supply  heat.  But 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  color  does 
not  otherwise  appear,  partial  recurrence 
is  had  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work 
was  heated,  as  the  flame  of  the  candle,  or 
the  surface  of  the  clear  fire  applied,  if 
possible,  a  little  below  the  part  where 
the  color  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  may 
not  be  soiled  by  the  smoke. 

A  very  convenient  and  general  manner 
of  tempering  small  objects,  is  to  heat  to 
redness  a  few  inches  of  the  end  of  a  fiat 
bar  of  iron  about  too  feet  long.  It  is  laid 
across  the  anvil,  or  fixed  by  its  cold  ex¬ 
tremity  in  the  vice;  and  the  work  is 
placed  on  that  part  of  its  surface  which 
js  found  by  trial  to  be  ofthe  suitable  tem^ 
perature,  by  gradually  sliding  the  work 
towards  the  heated  extremity.  In  this 
manner  many  tools  may  be  tempered  at 
once,  those  at  the  hot  part  being  pushed 
off  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water  or  oil,  as 
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they  severally  show  the  required  color; 
but  it  requires  dexterity  and  quick¬ 
ness  in  thus  managing  many  pieces. 

Vessels  containing  oil  or  fusible  alloys  | 
carefully  heated  to  the  required  tempera¬ 
ture,  have  also  been  used;  and  I  shall  j 
have  to  describe  a  method  called  “  blazing  | 
off,'*  resorted  to  for  many  articles,  such 
as  springs  and  saws,  by  heating  them 
over  the  naked  fire  until  the  oil,  wax,  or 
the  composition  in  which  they  have  been 
hardened,  ignites.  This  can  only  occur 
when  they  respectively  reach  their  boil¬ 
ing  temperatures,  and  are  evaporated  in 
the  gaseous  form. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

- - 

Bent  it  who  can  !  Great  Yield  of  CJot- 
ton  iiidI  tVlicnt. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  most  of  our  readers 
that  we  reported  in  our  last  (2nd)  vol.  p.  99,  of 
the  Fanner  and  Planter,  the  unprecedented 
product  oil  one  acre  of  land  in  the  upper  dist¬ 
ricts  of  our  State,  ot  2528  pounds  of  cotton, 
made  on  the  plantation  of  our  young  friend,  S- 
E.  M  AXwjsr.L,  15  miles  west  of  Pendleton,  in 
Pickens  district.  The  mode  of  preparation  and 
cultivation  was  also  given  of  the  crop  grown  in 
1850. 

Preparatory  to  a  second  crop  to  be  grown  in 
185),  the  stalks  of  the  proceeding  crop  were 
pulled,  piled  and  burnt  on  the  land,  which  was 
afterwards  sub-soiled  to  the  depth  of  14  inches 
across  thcold  beds,  so  as  not  to  remot  e  the 
manure  deposited  for  the  previous  crop.  The 
beds  were  next  opened  with  a  narrow  shovel 
plow,  and  the  furrows  half  filled  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  which  was  ridged  on  and  bedded  to.— 
Time  not  noticed. 

The  seed  were  planted  on  the  10th  of  April 
and  covered  with  a  board  with  a  notch  in  it  and 
made  fast  to  the  foot  of  the  plow.  No  extra! 
work  was  given,  inconsequence  of  a  very  bad 
stand.  So  bad,  indeed,  that  the  whole  would 
have  been  plowed  up,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
seed— the  Banana— cost  ten  dollars  a  bushel.— 
Owing  to  the  reduced  number  of  stalks  and  the 
unusually  dry  and  unfavorable  crop  year  as  1851 
was,  the  yield  was  only  1495  pounds.  The  cot¬ 
ton  wasgotout  as  early  as  possible,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  sowing  the  lot  iu  wheat,  which  was 
rlone  on  the  tenth  of  December,  the  land  having 
been  previously  cleared  of  stalks  and  sub-soiled 
to  the  depth  of  12  to  14  inches  The  seed 
wheat,  one  bushel  and  three  pecks  of  the  Alaba¬ 
ma  variety,  was  steeped  12  hours  in  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  (blue  stone,)  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  five  bushels  of 
wheat,  with  just  water  enough  to  cover  the 
wheat;  then  rolled  in  lime,  sown  and  brushed 
in.  The  crop  was  cut  early  in  June,  and 
thretlel  and  cleaned  thoroughly  by  passing 
thrice  through  the  fan  and  screen  on  the  18th— 
g  inned  two  days,  and  measured.  The  quantity 
wa3  30  bushels  and  1  p,ck  ! 

This  extraordinary  product  of  4024  pounds 
of  cotton  with  unfavorable  attendant  circular 


stances,  and  30^  bushels  of  wheat,  from  one 
acre  of  land,  in  two  years  and  a  half,  speaks  trum¬ 
pet  tongued  in  all  successful  operations  on  the 
farm,  of  not  only  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a 
proper  preparation  of  the  land  by  high  manuring 
and  thorough  sub-soiling,  but  also  of  the  great 
advantage  of  having  a  man  who  is  master  of  his 
profession,  and  who  is  capable  and  willing  to 
carryout  the  plans  and  designs  of  his  employer, 
as  has  Mr.  M.  in  the  [person  of  Mr.  McCrary, 
his  manager,  so  as  to  realize  his  most  sunguine 
anticipations. 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  young  farmer  and  planter, 
but  is  already  a  model  for  many  older  ones  of 
our  districts.  He  has  carried  out  a  system  of 
hill-side  or  grade  ditching  co-extensive  with  his 
whole  arable  lands,  and  on  the  most  cor¬ 
rect  and  successful  principles.  And  as  to  sys¬ 
tematic  neatness  and  order  in  all  the  operations 
on  his  farm — in  his  fencing,  with  superior  gates 
into  every  field -Iris  buildings  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion — his  machinery  and  agricultural  implements 
and  tools  for  all  work — in  his  excellent  stock  of 
every  kind,  their  Condition,  &c.,  &c.,  he  may 
challenge  a. rival  in  the  up-country 
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Beware  of  unnecessary  expenses;  suf¬ 
fer  nothing  valuable  to  run  to  waste. — 
“  A  small  leak  will  sink  a  large  ship.” — 
Maine  Farmer. 


The  Ciirculio— -A  Discovery. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  Curculio — many 
enquiries  have  been  made  as  to  its  habits,  de- 
structio  n.  &c.  We  h  ave  carefully  read  every 
article  seen  for  years  back  in  our  agricultural 
papers,  and  in  a  large  number  of  exchanges  re¬ 
cently,  for  the  remedy,  but  have  found  nothing 
that  could  he  relied  on. 

Having  some  fine  plum  trees,  the  fruit  a  very 
large  reddish-purple  varietety,  that  have  been 
bearing  some  8  or  10  years,  and  never  maturing 
a  dozen  plums  a  year;  we  have  felt  much  solici- 
ude  and  much  anxiety  to  discover  a  remedy. 
We  have  tried  many  that  have  been  recommend¬ 
ed  without  success.  Knowing  that  trees  stand, 
ing  in  a  hard  trodden  yard  were  more  apt  to  ma¬ 
ture  fruit  than  others  differently  situated,  we  re¬ 
solved  last  spring  to  make  an  experiment.  We 
therefore,  before  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  remo¬ 
ved  the  soil,  which  was  thickly  set  in  Bermuda 
grass,  from  around  each  tree  to  the  d  stance  of 
5  or  6  feet,  and  depth  of  2  to  3  inches — then  built 
a  chicken  coop  around  each  tree,  and  requested 
our  better-half  to  have  her  chickens  &c.,  fed  no 
where  else  but  in  the  coops,  which  has  been 
done;  consequently,  of  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys, 
&c.,  one  brood  or  another  will  be  found  under 
the  trees,  waiting  for  their  oft  repeated  meals, 
throughout  the  day,  and  ready  to  pick  up  every 
I  ciirculio  that  dare  show  his  head  above  ground, 
j  Now  mark  the  result:  our  trees  are  breaking 
with  the  finest  fruit,  just  maturing  (July  10),  we 
have  ever  seen.  Comment  is  unnecessary — 

:  each  reader  can  make  his  own  deductions.  If 
I  on  further  trial  the  course  persued  this  year  shall 
j  prove  an  effectual  preventive,  even  when  ttp- 
1  plied  to  a  few  trees,  we  shall  feel  gratified  a1 
having  made  the  discovery.  - 


Yon  may  patent  us  for  this,  Mr.  Eubanks — for 
if  you  do  not  some  of  our  friends  who  have  noth' 
ing  but  original  matter  to  their  papers,  will  ap¬ 
propriate  it — as  they  have  our  anti-meat-skipper 
remedy — somewhat  in  the  following  manner: 

To  Prevent  Curculio,  &c- — Build  coops 
and  feed  poultry  under  your  trees. 

(Editors’  Sable. 


The  Southern  Central  Agricultural  As¬ 
sociation 

Will  hold  its  seventh  Annual  Fair  at  the  city 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  on  the  19th,  20th,  21  st,  22d,  and 
23d  ofOctober  next.  “It  will  be  observed, ’’says 
the  Soil  of  the  South,  “the  premiums  offered  for 
the  approaching  Fair,  are  on  a  scale  of  liberality 
and  magnificence  never  before  equaled  at  the 
South.  The  citizens  of  Macon  will  complete 
and  perfect  the  arrangements  commenced  last 
fall,  to  make  the  Fair  Grounds  and  buildings  the 
most  commodious  and  attractive  in  the  Union: 
and  the  Executive  committee  will  spare  nothing 
to  make  the  Fair  worthy  of  Georgia  and  the 
South.” 

This  Fair  will  no  doubt  eclipse  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  South 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  farmer  and  planter 
that  may  have  it  in  his  power  will  attend,  as  all 
are  invited.  Such  meetings  will  have  the  good 
and  much  to  be  desired  eff  ect  of  stimulating  the 
citizens  of  other  States  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set  them  by  our  go-a-head  sister,  Georgia. 


Ourselves. 

We  feel  under  obligations  to  our  I’riends,  the 
editors  of  most  of  the  polititical  papers  with 
which  we  exchange,  for  their  kind  attention  and 
their  frequent  favorable  notices  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter,  with  which  the  senior'edilor  lias, 
for  the  last  six  months,  been  strugling  along  with- 
!  out  any  assistance  in  the  editorial  department, 
— with  about  as  scanty  allowance  from  this  source 
j  for  his  daily  bread,  as  has  many  a  negro  experi- 
'  enced  this  year  of  unparalleled  scarcity  of  pro. 
visions.  Well,  from  present  appearance  of 
crops,  they  may  console  themselves  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  “good  time  coming  hoys.”  Not  so 
;  with  us,  for  with  all  the  drumming  from  our 
warm  friends,  and  we  have  many,  and  favorable 
notices  from  the  press,  we  have  a  strong  pre- 
monitive  that  our  State  will  allow  us  to  perish 
|  at  this  business.  If,  with  all  our  exertions  and 
sacrifices  to  start  and  keep  up  an  agricultural 
paper  in  the  Stale,  the  people  are  not  disposed 
to  sustain  us,  so  be  it.  Other  papers  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  all  the  Southern  States,  which  liberal 
and  enthusiastic  gentleman  are  making  honora¬ 
ble  propositions  to  sustain  at  all  hazards,  and 
1  they  icill  be  sustained. 

I  Oureighth  number,  of  volume  III,  is  now  out. 
We  have  only  four  numbers  more  to  issue. — 
We  shall  sec  in  the  mean  time  what  our  State 
will  do,  and  act  accordingly.  But  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  much  more  than  we  had  at  first  intended. — 
*  Our  ohjeet  was  only  to  make  acknowledgments 
!  fo  our  brethren  of  the  press,  who  have  so  disin¬ 
terestedly,  and  honorably  to  themselves,  applau- 
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dec!  our  humble  pretentions,  am!  advocated  our 
claims  to  the  support  of  the  South,  and  especially 
of  our  own  State.  To  many  such  vve  feel  un¬ 
der  lasting  obligations;  but  to  none  more  than 
t.o  those  of  the  “Laurensviile  Herald” — both  its 
former  and  present  polite  and  gentlemanly  edit¬ 
ors  and  proprietors,  have  stuck  to  us  like  broth¬ 
ers.  W  e  might  have  filled  many  columns  of 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  with  the  favorable  no¬ 
tices  of  our  brethren  of  the  press,  both  political 
and  agricultural,  but  vve  have  not  chosen  to  do 
so  for  obvious  reasons.  Inourpaperthey  would 
only  be  seen  by  its  own  readers  who  are  already 
its  supporters.  In  theirs,  such  notices  will  reach 
many  of  the  very  persons  we  most  desire  them 
to  reach,  such  as  take  no  agricultural  paper,  and 
have  not  felt  the  want  of  one — or  are  too  Phari¬ 
saical  or  miserly  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
one.  We  occasionally  do,  however,  depart 
from  this  rule,  and  must  beg  the  indulgence 
of  our  readers  in  doing  so  now,  by  publishing 
an  article  from  the  Laurensviile  Herald,  which 
follows: 

“Farmer  and  P ranter. — We  regard 
it  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  country  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  ofour  farmers,  occasionally,  to  this 
interesting  and  ably  conducted  Journal. 

Iteannot  be  denied,  that  while  almost 
all  the  other  industrial  pursuits  of  life 
are  making  rapid  strides  towards  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  of  agriculture  alone  lags  be¬ 
hind.  The  farmer  of  to-day,  with  a  few 
intelligent  exceptions,  is  following  in  the 
track  of  his  revolutionary  ancestors.  He 
checks  his  corn  uphill  and  down,  and 
bus  utter  aversion  to  horizontal  drains, 
and  other  plows  than  the  shovel  and 
scooter  are  his  abomination.  Like  the 
Chinese,  he  builds  a  wall  of  ignorance 
around  him,  and  regards  the  attempts  of 
any  one  to  enlighten  him,  as  officious  and 
intermeddling.  Why  is  this?  Simply 
because  he  “  lives  off  the  road,  and  don’t 
take  the  papers!” 

The  general  distribution  of  a  journal 
like  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  conducted 
by  practical  as  well  as  scientific  farmers,, 
would  excite  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  information  among  our  farmers, 
which  would  soon  make  a  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  ofour  annual  productions.” 

We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  below  a  part 
of  a  private  letter  from  our  highly  respected  and 
excellent  friend,  J.  II.  B.,  ofMalino,Miss.  Weave 
proud  to  believe  vve  have  many  warm  personal 
friends — would  vve  were  more  worthy  the  good 
opinion  of  such  men,  as  well  us  many  devoted 
supporters  of  the  cause  vve  have  been  induced 
to  embark  in,  and  which  we  are  laboring  hard 
to  sustain,  even  without  remunerating  compen¬ 
sation.  Yet  vve  much  regret  for  the  good  cause 
that  vve  have  not  a  thousand  more  such  as  J.  II. 
B.  With  such  we  should  have  no  cause  ofcom- 
plaint,  nor  would  South  Carolina  lay  herself  lia¬ 
ble,  even  to  the  suspicion  by  her  sons,  vvho,altho’ 
tiiey  have  left  her  borders  are  yet  devoted  to  her 
honor  and  interest,  of  having  greatly  abated 
jn  the  spirit  and  energy  of  her  citizens. 

“Gentlemen: — You  will  please  find 


enclosed  seven  dollars  to  pay  for  the  3rd 
vol.  Farmer  and  Planter  for  the  annexed 
names  ***** 

J  am  persuaded  that  if  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  generally,  felt  as  much  1 
interest  as  some  of  us  do  here,  in  the  Far-  ! 
mer  and  Planter,  it  would  be  most  amply 
sustained.  The  influence  which  your 
paper  has  exerted  in  this  vicinity,  is 
now  quite  apparent.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  calling  the  attention  of  farmers 
to  the  importance  of  sub-soiling  and  hill¬ 
side  drains.  Some  who  do  not  take  the 
paper,  are  following  the  example  of  those  | 
of  us  who  do;  and  thus  you  perceive 
that  the  benefits  of  your  labor  arc  dif¬ 
fused  far  beyond  the  mere  limits  of  your 
subscription  list.  The  happy  effects  pro-  j 
duced  by  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  will  j 
be  seen  and  felt  in  any  community  in  | 
which  it  is  circulated.  I  do  hope  that  j 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  will  not  ' 
suffer  the  disgrace  of  permitting  the  only  j 
agricultural  paper  in  the  state  to  go  j 
down  for  the  want  of  patronage.  If  they 
do,  with  all  iny  partiality  and  devotion 
to  the  state  of  my  nativity,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  spirit  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  hercitizens,  if  not  departad,  have 
at  least  greatly  abated.  *  * 

Wishing  you  much  success  and  great 
personal  happiness,  1  remain  as  ever, 
you  friend,  J.  H.  B. 

“Mr.  Stokes  is  about  making  arrange-  j 
ments  with  Major  Seaborn,  of  Penclle-  j 
ton,  to  have  the  Farmer  and  Planter  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Laurens,  and  there  published  in 
connection  with  the  Herald,  under  ihe 
editorship  ofMr.  Davis,  of  that  District.” 

The  above  item  of  7ieivs  we  get  from 
the  Southern  Patriot.  Well,  Major,  you 
have  found  out  more  about  our  business  i 
than  we  happen  to  know  ourselves.  It 
will,  however,  depend  altogether  upon 
the  friends  of  the  Fanner  and  Planter , 
whether  it  shall  maintain  a  separate  ex¬ 
istence,  or  be  merged  into  a  political  pa¬ 
per.  If  they  determine  on  the  latter,  we 
know  of  no  man  to  whom  vve  would  soon¬ 
er  dispose  of  the  concern,  than  our  friend 
Stokes,  and  this  much  we  stated  to  him 
in  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  some¬ 
time  in  November  last. 

IjCtlers  Kcccivetl  since  1st  June,  up  to 
July  - — 

B.  G.,  Britton's  Neck,  S.  C. — Much  obliged 
for  your  good  opininion — would  be  pleaseed 
to  continue  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and  will  do 
it,  if  the  people  will  sustain  us,  otherwise  it  cant 
he  expected  by  our  friends. 

II.  R.,  St.  Mathews  S.  C. — Glad  to  hear  from 
you  again.  There  are  to  be  found  in  our  State 
hundreds  of  men  who  take  too  few,  where  you 
will  find  one  who  takes  too  many  agricultural 
papers,  whether  his  farm  be  large  or  small.  The  j 
back  numbers  would  have  been  sent  earlier  but  | 
that  we  were  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 

P.  M.,  Society  Hill,  S.  C ■ — Wrote  you  on 
receipt  of  yours.  | 

- Barnwell.  S.  C- — One  of  our  subscribers  at  I 


this  place  has  enclosed  a  dollar  (letter  dated 
June  5th)  to  pay  his  subscription  for  volume 3, 
but  has  not  given  us  his  name — will  please  write 
again. 

J.  B.,  Silverton,  S.  C. — Accept  our  thanks 
for  your  communication  on  culture  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  appears  in  this  number.  Shall  be 
pleased  if  our  friends  generally  will  give  us  their 
experience  in  the  successful  culture  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  their  crop. 

Col.  W.  W.  Fingerville,  S.  C.— You  have 
paid  up  to,  and  including  No  6,  vol.  3.  Your 
request  attended  to. 

P.  M  .,  Glenn's  Springs,  S.  C. — Thanks  for 
rrcvv  subscribers.  Papers  sent  according  to  di¬ 
rections. 

P.  M.,  Marengo,  S.  C. — All  right — wish  vve 
had  more  at  your  office  of  the  same  sort. 

P.  M.  West  Point,  Ga. — The  transfer  has 
already  been  made,  and  from  neglect  to  strike 
out  T.  J.  W.’s  name  at  your  office,  the  paper 
has  been  sent  to  him  at  both  offices. 

P.  M  ,  l'.ulaic,  Ala. — Paper  forwarded  as 
requested. 

L.T.  S.,  Ilurlessville,  S.  C.— Our  respectsare 
due  you,  and  the  respectable  club  vve  have  hud 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  you.  Papers  sent 
according  to  directions. 

R.  P.  L.,  Richmond,  Ain. — The  money  is  good 
—  wish  you  could  send  ofthe  same  sort  lot'  100 
subscribers  in  Dallas :  vve  would  sent  you  $20 
hack  with  our  politest  how  for  your  good  will. 

J.  C.  II.,  Hope  Station,  S.  C. — The  payment 
is  right  vve  with  pleasure  give  your  communica¬ 
tion  a  place  in  our  columns,  and  welcome  you 
as  a  new  contributor. 

L.  L.  F.,  Sumter  cilia  S.  C. — Nothing  uncom¬ 
mon  to  hear  our  paper  has  not  come  regularly 
to  hand.  Wo  have  sent  the  missing  numbers 
and  written  you  on  the  receipt  ofyotirs. 

R.  M.  S..  Laurensviile  S.  C. — Since  our  re¬ 
turn  from  Greenville,  where  vve  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  you,  your  letter  has  been  received^ 
and  contents  credited  to  Thomas  B.  We  have 
not  the  name  of  J.  T.  B.  on  our  Laurens  list. 

Dr.  W.  R.  S.,  Union  C,  H.,  S.  C.— Your 
letter  from  Shrevesport,  La.,  has  been  received 
and  transfer  made.  Glad  you  have  come  back 
to  old  South  Carolina.  Belter  country  than 
Texas  or  even  California. 

R.  F.,  Huntsville,  Ala. — The  hack  numbers  of 
the  present  volume  have  been  sent  you.  \our 
other  instructions  will  be  attended  fro  in  due 
time. 

Hon.  J.  H.  B.,  Malino,  Miss.— Many  thanks 
friend  B.  for  your  unceasing  good  will.  The 
hack  numbers  have  been  sentto  your  respectable 
list  of  new  subscribers,  and  your  request  attend, 
ed  to.  See  remarks  in  another  column. 

P.  M.  Cold  Spring,  S.  C. — D.  R-  owes  us,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  enclosed,  sixty  cents. 

Dr,  C.  D.  B.,  VnionviUe,  S.  C.  -Credit  enter¬ 
ed. 

T.  K.,  Hamburg,  S.  C. — Rather  a  flimsy  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  taking  your  papers  out  of  the  office- 

P.  M.,  Beth  Eden,  S.  C.—  W.  W.  has  not  writ, 
ten  us;  vve  have  made  the  transfer,  however. 
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and  you  will  please  forward  the  numbers  at  your 
office  to  Belmont,  S.  C. 

H.  W.  H. — Marlboro,  S.  C .- — The  request  of 
Pee  Dee  shall  be  attended  to.  The  money  sent 
by  you  in  April  was  received  in  our  absence  and 
credited. 

lion.  J.  L.  Orr,  will  accept  our  acknowledge¬ 
ments  for  a  bound  volume- of  the  President’s 
Message  and  accompanying  documents. 

J.  M.  S.,  Hightower,  Gci. — We  regret  your 
communication  came  to  hand  too  late  for  this 
number;  we  will  endeavor  to  make  room  for  it 
in  our  next. 

P.  M.  Trcadaway,  S.  C. — We  have  no  re  col' 
lection  of  receiving  such  notice  before  this. — 
Have  made  the  transfer  to  Augusta. 

P.  M.,  Indian  Town,  S.  C. — All  light. 


After  our  form  was  made  up,  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stokes,  which 
.if received  earlier,  would  have  prevented 
the  appearance  of  the  extract  from  the 
Patriot,  and  rendered  unnecessary  the 
accompanying  remarks,  as  we  presume 
the  matter  will  be  satisfactorily  explained 
in  both  the  Patriot  and  Herald. 


PENDLETON  FARMERS’  SOCIETY, 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  will 
be  held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Members  generally  are  requested 
to  attend,  as  business  of  importance  will 
lie  brought  before  it. 

July  14,  i 852.  8-r. 

” IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS, 

E  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Anderson  District,  and  the  Cot¬ 
ton  growing  regions  generally,  to  our  improved 
COTTON  GINS,  which  gave  such  general  sat¬ 
isfaction  last  season. 

We  can  say  truthfully,  and  challenge  any  other 
establishment  to  say  the  same,  that  we  had  but  ! 
one  Gin  returned  last  season  from  bad  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  is  no  little  encouragement  to  ns, 
and  we  trust  will  strongly  recommend  us  to 
planters. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  liberally  pat- j 
ronized  by  the  planters  of  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  I 
and  Anderson,  and  hope  by  faithful  work  to  mer¬ 
it  a  eonfmuance  of  it.  Our  Agents  will  occa¬ 
sionally  pass  through  the  various  sections  of 
country,  and  will  gladly  receive  all  orders  which 
may  be  given  them.  Persons  purchasing  Gins 
from  us  can  have  a  trial  of  Ten  Bales  of  Cotton, 
and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  it  will  betaken  away  j 
and  another  promptly  forwarded.  Our  terms  j 
will  be  made-known  by  our  Agents,  and  shall  be 
as  accommodating  as  those  of  any  other  good  j 
establishment.  In  all  cases  Gins  will  be  deliver-! 
ered  free  of  charge,  either  at  the  Gin-house  or 
nearest  depot.  All  orders  will  be  thankfully  re-  I 
ceived  and  promptly  attended  to. 

HENDERSON  &  CHISOLM. 

Covington,  Ga.,  June,  1852.  7-i  ($ru.) 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT. 

Very  superior. — The  berry 
MP  of  this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  HrsT 
a-teffias?*  makes  the  best  of  flour.  It  -  tiAbst" 
produces  a  greater  average  crop  than  any  oth¬ 
er  variety  now  grown  in  New  York.  Several 
years’  experience  in  its  cultivation,  proves  that 
it  is  less  liable  to  rust  or  mildew  than  other  kinds; 
and  as  the  stalk  is  large  and  strong,  it  is  also  less 
liable  to  blow  down  or  lodge.  Price,  $4  per 
bushel.  Other  varieties  of  wheat,  such  as  the 
White  Flint,  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea.  &c. 

Ai.so — Agricultural  Implements  of  all  kinds, 
and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

189  and  191,  Water  St.  New  York. 
May  20,  1852.  7-p. 

Postage. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  think  they  are  cliarg' 
ed  too  much  postage  on  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
The  postage  on  it  i'or  one  quarter  (throe  months) 
is  as  follows ; 

Under  50  miles . -  -  - 14  cents. 

Over  50  and  not  over  300 . 24  “ 

Over 300  and  not  over  1000 .  34  “ 

Over  1000  and  not  over  2000  . 5  “ 

Over20()Q  and  not  over  4000 . 64  “ 

Over  4000.. . 74  „ 

MASONIC  NOTICE.  ' 

milE  next  Regular  Communication 
JL  of  Pendleton  Lodge,  No.  34,  A.-. 
F.e  M.*.,  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening, 
30th  of  July  By  order,  of  the  W.*.  M.*. 

W.  II.  D.  Gaillard, 
Secretary. 
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OLD  ESTABLISHED 

SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT  WORKS 

AND 

SEER  HOUSE, 

No,  58,  60  and  62,  Light  Street, 
BALTIMORE. 

The  experience  of  thirty 
years  relative  1o  the  proper 
construction  of  Implements 
and  Machinery  for  the  rise  of  Southern  Far¬ 
mers  and  Planters,  affords  ns  an  advantage  that 
time  and  experience  alone  can  give,  and  for  the 
interest  of  our  customers  as  well  as  our  own,  we 
solicit  a  continuance  of  their  patronage,  which 
will  always  command  our  most  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  and  by  our  having  the  advantage  alluded 
to,  insure  them  against  the  possession  of  a  stock 
of  Implements  of  light  and  inferior  construction, 
and,  as  regards  the  South,  of  doubtful  utility. — 
W e  offer  for  sale  the  following  synopsis  of  our 
stock  of  IMPLEMENTS  and  SEEDS,  and  re¬ 
fer  to  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (just  published) 
for  particulars,  viz : 

P  L  GW  S  . 

Of  Plows,  we  have  in  our  collection  the  lar¬ 
gest  assortment  to  be  found  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  including  the  MARYLAND  S FLE¬ 
SH  A  If  PEN  IN  G ,  with  a  .Mould  Board  of  unri¬ 
valled  form,  made  suitable  for  the  roughest  lands 
and  to  economise  labor;  also,  the  Sinclair  & 
Moore  and  Patuxent  pattern,  for  clay  and  light 
loam;  the  Echelon,  with  2  and  3  mould  boards 
set  regular  for  seeding  and  cultivation;  several 
excellent  Eastern  and  Western  patterns;  Sub- 
so  il  Hill-side  Plows,  &c. 


ROLLERS,  HARROWS,  CULTIVA- 
tors,  Grain  and  Hay  Rakes,  Ox  Yokes;  Grub 
and  Bush  Hooks,  Churns,  Post  Hole  Augers, 
Scythesand  Snaths,  Plow  Harness,  Screw  Wren¬ 
ches,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Straw  and  Hay 
Knives,  Grubbingand  Weeding Iloes, Ox,  Trace 
and  Halter  Chains,  Shovels,  and  Farming  Tools 
generally. 

WHEAT,  CORN,  AND  SEED  DRILLS. 
The  entire  success  of  our  Patent  Wheat  Drill, 
the  last  season,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
them,  has  induced  us  to  manufacture  this  article 
extensively  for  the  approaching  season.  Price 
$90.  The  Corn  and  Seed  Drill  made  on  same 
plan,  $20. 

CORN  AND  COBB  CRUSHERS— -Of 
these  we  make  several  kinds — price  $25  30  and 
$35  dollars.  For  plantation  use,  those  at  $30 
are  preferable  and  excellent  in  every  particular 
HUSSEY’S  REAPING  AND  MOWING 
MACHINES— Without  regard  to  the  unrivaled 
success  of  Hussey’s  Reaper  at  the  Jate  London 
Exhibition,  we  have  determined  to  add  them  to 
our  stock  of  Implements.  Their  simplicity  and 
strength  of  construction  and  manifest  perfection 
of  operation,  must  result  in  their  general  adop¬ 
tion. 

CORN  SHELLERS.--'i'he  Improved  Single 
and  Double  Spout  (price  $10  ©  $10)  are  our 
best  hand  power  machines  ;  ond  the  Cylindrical 
at  $30,  for  large  crops.  Several  other  patterns 
are  made  at  $16  '®  $80. 

STRAW  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS— 
The  Two  Knife  Cylindrical,  rates  first  in  value; 


C  in¬ 
to 


of  these  we  make  4  sizes,  at  $25  to  $45.- 
Green’s  Double  Cylinder  Hay  and  Straw 
ters — price  $10  to  30.  Common  sorts,  ; 

12. 

DOMESTIC  CORN  MILL— The  prefer¬ 
red  size  for  plantation  use,  is  the  30  inch  Co¬ 
logne  and  French  Burr  Stone — price  $110  to 
135.  Iron  Plate  or  Negro  Hominy  Mil's,  $9  ® 
10. 

HORSE  POWERS— Sweep  and  Railway, 
of  various  sizes,  for  1  to  12  horses— price  $75  to 
135. 

THRESHING  MACHINES.— Made  with 
open  Wrought  Iron  Cylinders— most  excellent 
I  and  effectual— price  $35  to  60. 

|  WHEAT  FANS,  with  Separating  Fixtures. 

|  and  vvaranted  equal  in  efficiency  to  any  in  this 
j  market-price,  $25,  30  '£>  35. 
j  PLOW  AND  MACHINE  CASTINGS,-.- 

|  Of  all  the  various  sorts  suitable  for  Plows  or  Ma- 
!  chinery— prices  reduced. 

j  GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS.— Our 

;  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  arc  principally  from 
the  Clairmont  Gardens,  grown  under  our  imme¬ 
diate  supervision — such  as  we  find  necessary  to 
import,  are  obtained  from  seed  establishments 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  where  they  become 
quite  as  well  matured  as  those  raised  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  The  following  kinds,  or  a  synopsis  of  our 
stock  of  Seeds,  are  in  store  and  for  sale,  viz; 
Mangle  Wurtzel ;  Large  Red  and  Yellow  Globe 
Rutabaga;  Hybrid  and  Large  White  Table 
Turnip;  White  Sugar  and  Blood  Beet,  extra 
fine ;  Large  White  Field  and  Table  Carrot,  supe¬ 
rior;  Large  Heading,  Savory  and  Early  Cab¬ 
bage  Seeds;  Early  Corn,  Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
j  early  and  late;  Melons,  Onion  Seed.  Parsnip, 
Early  and  Late  Peas,  several  new  sorts;  Early 
and  Lafe  Potatoes,  Radish  Seed,  Squash,  To¬ 
mato,  Herb  Seeds ;  Flower  Seeds,  'M0  fine  sorts - 
Also,  American  Grass  Seeds,  of  every  description 
—Lucerne  Veches  or  Tares,  English  Rye  Grass, 
Sweet  Scented  Vernal  Grass,  English  and  Artier- 
can  Lawn  Grass  Seed,  Herd  and  Sheep  Fes¬ 
cue  Grass,  Crested  Dog’s  Tail,  &c. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
AND  PLANTS. — Orders  will  be  received  for 
the  Clairmont  Nurseries,  now  conducted  by 
Wm.  Corse,  whose  assortment  ofEruit  and  Or- 
i  namental  Trees.  Plante,  &c\  is  extensive,  care¬ 
fully  grownaa  1 1  c  I  ers  put  up  with  care 
I  Ap-il  1. 


